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ABSTRACT 

In this discussion of managing continuing education 
credit programming units, three themes emerge. The first theme is 
that unit administrators must rely upon leverage, or influence, to 
coordinate programs effectively and to gam the institution's 
acceptance of policies and procedures that support the credit 
programming unit and the adult learners it serves. The second theme 
is the comprehensive nature of organizing and administering credit 
courses and programs. Administrators must simultaneously juggle needs 
assessment, budgeting, marketing, student recruitment and retention, 
program development, program coordination, faculty participation and 
development, budgeting and financing, various modes of course and 
program delivery, student support services, and course and program 
evaluation, while also attending to the demands and constraints 
imposed by external agencies and by the parent institution. The third 
theme is opportunity. Continuing education credit programming has 
reached a stage of maturity during the past decade. The potential for 
stimulation and personal and professional growth through such 
opportunities is boundless. Unit administrators must be willing to 
participate fully and proficiently in leading higher education into a 
new era of educational service to adults. (34 references) (CML) 
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Foreword 



The management of credit programs in continuing higher education 
requires many skills, not the least of which are a well-developed political 
sensitivity and the ability to establish a variety of relationships. As with any 
complex endeavor, constant attention is needed to make sure that all aspects 
of every course and program offered are being handled effectively. 

Joe F. Donaldson is well qualified to author this publication. He directed 
a complex credit program operation, in addition to studying how to gain 
acceptance for this form of study. In his new role as a professor of adult 
education, he combines practice with theory on how to effectively manage 
this important area of continuing education. 

In addition to presenting a clear process, Professor Donaldson identifies 
the problem areas likely to be encountered and the staff support needed to 
administer different forms, levels, and modes of program delivery. For me 
personally , the most fascinating portions are those dealing with building and 
maintaining important relationships. The material on maintaining quality 
control is equally well done. 

Those who arc managing an> aspect of continuing education will find 
this a valuable guide to the role of leadership in program development and 
operation. We feel that Professor Donaldson has made an important tontri 
bution to the literature of our field. 

Charles E. Ko/oll 
Editor 

Guide Scries 
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Introduction 



Credit course and degree programming is only one of several program- 
ming forms in continuing highercducation . But it is an area of programming 
that is growing and receiving increased attention. In recognition of this 
development, the National University Continuing Education Association 
(NUCEA) established in 1985 a new Division of Summer, Evening, and 
Off-Campus Programs. Results of a survey (Hanniford & Basil, 1988) 
commissioned by this division indicate that about one-third of responding 
NUCEA member institutions have a summer session administrator housed 
in the institutions 1 continuing education units and that almost 90 percent of 
the continuing education units offer both evening and off-campus credit 
courses and programs. 

During the last two decades, continuing education credit programming 
has also become more differentiated in form, level, delivery, and organiza- 
tion. Programs that permit credit for experiential learning and for contract 
learning have been developed. The number of graduate degree programs 
offered forpart-time adult students has increased, and this trend is predicted 
to continue (Sonntag, 1986). Courses and programs have begun to be 
delivered through distance education technologies, including audio-tele- 
conferencing, videotape, video-teleconferencing, and satellite. And institu- 
tions of higher education use a variety of organizational models (at some 
institutions more than one model) for the planning and delivery of /edit 
courses and degree programs. In the most common model — the one empha- 
sized in this book— the credit programming unit, as part of a centralized 
continuing education unit, works with academic departments in scheduling 
and delivering courses and programs. Colleges and academic departments 
may also house decentralized continuing education units that are respon- 
sible for the extension of their colleges' or departments' credit courses and 
^ograms. Still other institutions have fairly autonomous colleges of con- 
tinuing studies that arc able to award their own credit and degrees. 

Themes to be Highlighted 

This book is about managing credit courses and iegrce programs in 
continuing education in the various forms, levels, delivery modes, and 
organizational contexts in which they manifest themselves. To understand 
this form of continuing education programming is to appreciate the reality 
of the following events: 

1. Missing the Magic Moment. An off-campus degree program is 
phased out because of Dr. Stone's negative interpretations of evaluation 
results. Dr. S*onc is an influential faculty member, but he ^ unfamiliar with 
off-campus credit programming and adult instruction. The damage is 
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corrected, and the department attempts to reinitiate thedegree program, only 
to find that another institution is now offering the same program.' The 
department's initiative is thwarted, 

2. Are Your Bases Covered? After making arrangements for an off- 
campus degree program with local school districts, superintendents, and 
teachers, Whipple University fails to receive state coordinating board 
approval for ihc program. School district personnel are upset, and the 
academic department questions the wisdom of taking initiatives in light of 
what it considers to be administrative and bureaucratic hassles required to 
serve its external constituencies. 

3. False Hopes— False Expectations. A comprehensive survey pro- 
vides evidence of a significant level of need and demand fora credit degree 
program However, when crcditprogramming unit administrators approach 
the academic department with this information, they are told that offering 
the program will not be possible. Having had their expectations raised, those 
who were surveyed are very upset when they learn that the institution will 
be unresponsive to their need. Credit unit administrators must now expend 
time and energy in attempting to control the damage done to the image of 
the unit and the institution. They arc also bitterabout the situation. They had 
committed both personal and institutional resources to designing a survey 
questionnaire, collecting and analyzing data, and writing a summary of 
results for presentation to the academic department. 

4. Understanding Constituent Clout! A flawed needs assessment re- 
sults in offering a scries of courses that attracts far less enrollment than 
anticipated. When the history department and the continuing education 
office realize that their commitment of resources far outweighs the return 
they will receive, talk of canceling the course scries ensues. Students learn 
of this and begin a letter-writing campaign to the institution's president, 
insisting that the scries continue. As a result, the series is offered to 
completion even though enrollments are marginal at best. 

5. Skewed Priorities or Not? After several attempts to have an academic 
department commit to offering a course repeatedly requested Hv a local 
professional association, the course is finally scheduled. It will be taught by 
Dr. Green, who is not only an excellent instructor but a nationally recog- 
nized expert in the field. Pre-enrollments are excellent, and the client group 
is anxiously awaiting the beginning of the semester. Three days before the 
course istobcgin,Dr.Grecncallsthecreditunitadministratortotellherthat 
he has just received a project grant and the course will have to be canceled. 

6. Low Tech/No Tech— Keeping Pace. During the past fifteen years, 
the conunuing education credit unit's program at Omega University has 
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evolved from the deliver) of courses to the offering of degree programs The 
institution's record-keeping system has not kept pace. Resources arc un- 
available for the major computer programming that would be required to 
support degree programming for nontraditional students in the same way 
that programming is supported for resident, traditional student. Transcripts 
btill identify students as "nontraditional." Reports needed by colleges and 
departments for curriculum planning and for reporting faculty and credit 
generation activity arc cither unavailable or must be compiled by hand. 

These six vignettes illustrate some of the problems that have to be dealt 
w iih in organizing and administering credit course and degree programs in 
co f » n uing higher education. Each of the vignettes also highlights several of 
the themes that run throughout this book. Credit programming unit admin- 
istrators must constantly be aware of perceptions of many faculty and 
campus leaders who still consider continuing education credit courses and 
degree programs to be, by their very nature, inferior to resident courses and 
programs. There arc many things over which credit unit administrators have 
little or no control— especially those factors and events arising outside the 
unitand the parent institution. Working with client groups requires sensitiv- 
ity and the critical and judicious use of programming techniques advocated 
in much of the adult and continuing education literature. Unit administrators 
aic heavily dependent upon (but have little authority over) others with 
whom ihcy work, whether these others arc faculty members, campus 
leaders, academic departments, administrative units, or external stakchold- 
crs. As a result, unit administrators must focus upon (1) building and 
maintaining relationships so that leverage and influence can be aoplicd in 
programming and (2) developing expertise in continuing education credit 
programming and clientele interests and needs so that this expertise can be 
put to work fostenng relationships with others. 

This book grapples with some of these issues, offering practical means 
that have been shown to mitigate some of the obstacles and challenges 
inherent in this form of continuing education programming. At the same 
time, the book highlights the leadership opportunities that crcdii program 
ming unit administration can provide for pcopic who wish to contribute to 
the development of higher education in an era when the education of adults 
is receiving increased attention. 

The Programming Context 

Continuing education credit programming involves the extending of on 
campus credit courses and degree programs to adults in ways that accom- 
modate their many roles and responsibilities. Because programming results 
in the awarding ofcoursc credit, certificates, and even degrees— coins of the 
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highercducation realm second in importance only to research and publica- 
tion— credit programming is a jealously guarded commodity of the higher 
education community. 

This jealousy is compounded because faculty and the institution's 
academic leadership are apprehensive that continuing education credit 
courses and programs may fail to meet quality standards. The quality of 
adult students is believed to be lower than that of traditional students. 
Instructional resources available either for evening or for off-campus 
courses and programs are believed to be inadequate. The socialization 
process that is believed to occur only through extended periods of on- 
campus residency is thought to be lacking. 

In this programmatic context, administrators ofcrcditcoursc and degree 
programs are faced with special constraints, demands, and choices that arc 
distinct from those faced by administrators of noncrcdit programs. In 
addition, the credit unit administrator's role is made more difficult by the 
fact that he or she is often expected to oversee a comprehensive program of 
courses and degrees that rivals the size and complexity of most administra- 
tive functions of many small colleges. 

Overview 

The purpose of this book is to provide an overview of principles, 
practices, and procedures required in organizing and administering an 
elective credit programming unit in continuing higher education. The 
book's content is drawn primarily from administrative experience with, and 
observations of, off-campus credit course and degree programs offered by 
major research universities. The importance of different contextual factors 
and organizational models varies among different institutional types (as 
they doamonginstitutionsoflikctypc).Even so, the principles andpracuccs 
covered arc applicable to all institutions of higher education (whether they 
arc two- orfour-ycar colleges or universities) as well as to the administration 
of summer, on-campus evening, and off-campus credit course and degree 
programs. 

Topics covered include: 

I. Guiding principles of leadership aiid coordination in credit program- 
ming (chapter 1) 

2 Organizing for and coordinating a comprehensive credit program 
(chapter 2) 

3, Developing and strengthening relauonships with colleges, depart- 
ments, campus leadership, and client groups (chapter 3) 
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4. Working with fatuity and supporting Intuit) involvement in iredit 
programming (chapter 4) 

5. Evaluating credit courses and programs (chapter 5) 

The book is intended primarily for deans and directors of continuing 
highcrcducation.dircctors and coordinators of trcditcourscsand programs, 
and continuing cduwjon field staff who work in the credit area. Deans, 
department heads, an j faculty members in\olvcd in credit programming for 
adults may, however, also find much of what is covered here to be relevant 
to their situations, as may individuals involved in other arenas of adult and 
continuing education practice. 





Chapter 1 

Guiding Principles of Leadership and 
Coordination 

Organizing and administering Lontmuing education credit courses and 
programs requires an understanding of leadership and managerial prin- 
ciples, as well as specific functional areas of credit programming. This 
chapter briefly introduces some leadership and management principles that 
will be interwoven throughout later chapters. 

Managing and Leading 

Warren Bcnnis (1984) sa>s that managers "do things right/' while 
leaders "do the nghi thing/' Attention to detail i^ undeniably critical in 
effective credit programming. Yet administrators must also rise above day- 
to-day detail to gain a view of where thc> arc, where their total program is 
going, and how all Lourses and degree programs interplay with each other. 
In short, administrator* of Lredit programming units must be both good 
managers and effective leaders. Leadership does not end in the continuing 
education unit itsc!f. Rather, it needs to be extended to one's activities and 
relationships with the entire institution, client groups, the community, and 
the larger, external environment of the credit programming unit. 

According to Bcnnis ( 1 984), to be an effective leader, one must focus on 
four things. First, leaders must have a sense of direction, a vision of what the 
unit's total program is to become. This is necessary to provide leadership in 
directing staff activities. But it is just as necessary to have a sense of 
direction and vision that can be Lommunicated to all those with whom the 
administrator works faculty member^, other campus administrators, and 
others mu^t be aw arc of the direction the credit programming unit is taking 
so that they can be involved in defining that direction and participating in it. 

Second, leaders must manage the meaning of what their unit is about. 
This requires the devclopmcntof a unit identity that is shared by the staff and 
is LommuniLatcd to outsiders A favorable identity is prerequisite to internal 
and external marketing, as well as to building a positive image of the unit in 
the minds of stakeholders (Deal, 1987). Stakeholders will sec, for example, 
an image of (Ijaunitcommittedtoacadcraic integrity andothcrinstitutional 
values that assure high quality credit Lourses and programs, (2) an effective 
and effluent unit Lommittcd to serving instructors and capable of reducing 
administrative hassles for them, and (3) a staff that possesses expertise in 
program planning, Loursc delivery, adult learning, and marketing, cspc 
dally as related to credit Loursc and degree programming. And this image 
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will do much to foster good working relationships with others and the de- 
velopment of the credit programming unit's total program. 

Third, leaders must be consistent, dependable, and credible. These three 
attributes are particularly important when dealing with faculty members, 
academic departments, and client groups. As noted later, much of the power 
that credit programming unit administrators are able to exercise within and 
outside the institution comes from developing good interpersonal relation- 
ships with others and from the trust others put in their ideas, judgments and 
recommendations. In spite of a person's interpersonal skills, without con- 
sistency in approach, without follow-through in what is promised, and 
without credibility, an administrator's effectiveness is severely limited. 

Finally, leaders must manage themselves well. They must know their 
own strengths and use those strengths effectively. They must likewise be 
aware of their weaknesses and compensate for them in their work, even 
selecting staff members who have complementary strengths and weak- 
nesses to work with them. Leaders must be committed to developing 
themselves. This requires them to have a positive self-concept and to 
develop themselves both professionally and personally. They must make 
time to be involved in continuing professional learning, and in learning and 
activities that contribute to their personal development 

Many consider leadership to be the ^ole dominion and responsibility of 
chief executives, thereby relegating managerial tasks to directors of and 
administrators in credit programming units. However, it is argued here that 
leadership by all levels of professional staff is essential to the development 
and administration of effective continuing education credit programming. 
The kind of leadership required and the groups with which it can be 
exercised will of course differ according to each professional's particular 
role in the unit Each professional, irrespective of role or position can, 
however, exercise educational leadership, which requires a vision of what 
the unit's total program could and should be and a commitment to work 
toward those ideals. This form of leadership also depends heavily upon 
administrators' expertise and the development of expert power, a topic 
addressed later in this chapter (Donaldson, 1989b). 

Constraints, Demands and Choices 

Knox ( 198 1 ) writes that "the latitude for most [adult education] agencies 
lies between the demands and constraints of the parent organization." The 
concepts of constraints,dema^is,and choices (latitude) have also been used 
by Stewart (1982) in her description of managerial work. Constraints on 
credit programming and on the jobs of administrators in the credit program- 
ming unit come from sources external and internal to the institution. They 
manifest themselves in several forms: 
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L State-level policies on credit programming, as was seen in the 
second vigncue in the "Introduction" 

2. Competition from other institutions in the institution's service area 

3. The mission and strengths of the parent institution 

4. A reward structure for faculty that does not sufficiently consider 
continuing education activities in promotion, tenure, and salary 
increase decisions 

5. Requirements that course offerings fit into the academic calendar 
used in resident instruction 

6. Resource limitations 

1. The organization^dcfinitionofthecrcditprogramming unit's work 

8. The inability of campus administrative units to adequately support 
the credit unit's programming, as described in the sixth vignette in 
the "Introduction" 

9. Institutional attitudes about and policies on crediv programming 

10. The institution's physical location. 

Demands come from the parent institution in the form of policies and 
procedures that cannot be ignored. There are expectations of self-support 
and high quality programming, expectations that standard accounting and 
budgeting pr^edures will be followed and that residuals (that is revenue 
above expenses) will be returned to the parent organization, expectations 
that the programming ur.it will cooperate with academic departments in 
developing and offering courses and programs identified as high priorities 
b> the institution's administration , role definitions that specify with whom 
a unit administrator may and may not work, and expectations of how an 
administrator and his or her staff arc to carry out their unit's duties. 

The latitude between constraints and demands determines the quantity , 
quality , and ty pes of choices thatcan be made about the unit's work. Because 
constraints and demands can change, this latitude vanes over time, but it also 
varies for different institutions, continuing education units, and administra 
tivc positions (sec Figure 1 ). When demands arc high and constraints tight, 
choices are limited and effectiveness in programming and in job perform- 
ance is most probably measured in terms of meeting expectations (de- 
mands). When the latitude for choices is greater, effectiveness is measured 
mure in terms of whether the right choices are made (doing the right thmgsj. 

When choices aic available, itu > can be made in how work is done and 
q u a work is done (Stewart, 1982. p 2), If changes in standard operating 
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procedures do not v iclaie expectations and exceed constrair ,s, changes can 
be made in How work is done. A change to computerized registration, 
accounting, and data management systems isan example of achoicc in ho* 
work is done. Another example w ould be a change in the w ay students must 
register for courses and pay tuition and fees. A choice to use distance 
education technologies to deliver courses would also fit into this category 
of choices. 

Making choices about what work is done is usually more strategically 
important to the administrator and to the programming unit than arc 
decisions about how work is don-. In fact, making choices about what 
work is done requires leadership — having vision about what work should 
be done or "doing the right thing," while making choices about how 
work is done requires a focus upon "doing things right," or management. 
Making choices about w hat work is done may involve changes in program- 
matic priorities, fur example from undergraduate to graduate lev cl program- 
inmg^rfroinLOurse to degree programming. Ilmav also involvcexlcnding 



Figure /. 

Differences in the demands, constraints, and chou es in what work is 
done and how work is done by the credit programming unit and it\ 
administrators Hie wav\ lines suggest the likelihood, as well as the 
potential, for change 

From Rosemary Stewart. Choices for the Manager, © 19H2. /> 7 
Reprinrd by permission of Prentice Hall, inc . Englewood Cliffs. S\ w 
lersey 
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a unit's programming domain into areas not previously addressed, for 
example expanding the unit's total program in order to work with an 
academic department the unit has not traditionally worked with, developing 
contract course offerings when ihe unit has historically offered only open 
enrollment courses to the general public, and beginning to work with 
academic departments in offering summer courses on campus when the unit 
has previously offered only courses located off campus. 

Effectiveness in organizing and administer,^ credit courses and degree 
programs requires administrators to identify and fully understand the 
constraints, demands, and choices in their own and their unit's work. To the 
extent possible, administrators should seek to push back constraints, and 
work to have demands relaxed, thereby i icrcasing the quantity, improving 
the quality, and expanding the types of rhoiccs available to them. If, for 
example, campus policies do not support c redit programming for adults, the 
administrator . juld work toward the acceptance of policies supportive of 
credit programming. If all residuals must be returned to the parent organi- 
sation, negotiating some program development capital for the unit would 
reduce this demand on the unit and provide more choices and flexibility in 
programming. 

Five Principles of Program Coordination 

Directors of programming units and the administrators who work under 
their d irecuon are responsible for coordinating a comprehensive program of 
credit courses and degree programs. Although many of the skills and tasks 
of program coordination are similar to those of program development, 
coordinauon differs in (I) the scope of activities that tasks must address, (2) 
its focus upon the interplay of individual courses and degree programs and 
the mutual effect they have upon one another; (3) the need to attend to the 
three interacting variables of people, procedures, and work (Handy, 1985, 
pp. 368-37 1 ); and (4) the need to achieve optimal integration of activities. 

Alan Knox (1981, pp, 8-9) notes that unpcdictability in funding, 
participauon, personnel, and migratory participants and resource persons 
requires administrators to provide a "human glue" to hold continuing 
education agencies together. This is no less true for directors and adminis 
trators of credit programming units. To ensure the strength and bonding 
power of this "glue," however, administrators must keep in mind five key 
principles of program coordination. 

The Helicopter Effect 

To effectively coordinate a comprehensive program, administrators 
must be willing and able to rise above the press of day-to-day details (Hand> , 
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l%5).From this vantage point, they can getarrorc complete picturcof their 
ta;d program, the interplay of its various components, and the effect the 
toial program has upon other factors within the institution and the unit's 
service area. For example, if several academic departments in the same 
location offer credit courses, the administrator may be able to broaden the 
base of electives available for clientele. A focus on the details of only one 
c ourse or degree program would preclude taking advantage of this oppcr- 
; unity to better serve the programming unit's client groups. Administrators 
must constantly attend to this principle, because ittakes planning, effort, and 
effective management of self to make the time necessary to rise above day- 
to-day activities and crises 

Power and Influence 

Credit programmir g unit administrators have little if any direct author- 
ity or control over those outside their unit. This point is illustrated by the 
fourth vignette in the "Introduction 11 ; here, the client group had the power 
to prevent cancellation of the series of courses. The point is also portrayed 
(vignette five) in the helplessness and frustration that the administrator must 
have felt when Dr. Green announced that the course he had agreed to teach 
would have to be cancelled. Because unit adm inistrators are dependent upon 
persons over whom they have little or no control, other forms of power, 
especially influence and leverage, must be cultivated. This can be done by 
exercising whatever legitimate authority an administrator has, by develop- 
ing the influence and leverage that come from others 1 recognition of an 
administrator's expertise, and by building a base of personal power. 

Position Power and Status 

Credit programming unit administrators must have sufficient position 
power (legitimate authority) and appropriate status (Handy, 1985) as 
viewed by campus leadership, faculty, and staff. Position power exhibits 
itself, for example, in control over financial resources and their allocation, 
in authority over the cancellation of courses and programs, and in the 
development of unit policies and procedures (such as those related to 
employment and payment of adjunct instructors, student registration, and 
arrangements andpayment for classroom space) thatdirectly affect program 
development and implementation. This form of power is either vested in the 
responsibilities of role incumbents or is directly or indirectly delegated to 
them. It is a type of power that continuing educators seldom talk about, but 
all continuing education administrators do have certain legitimate powers 
that come with their roles. These powers must be accepted and exercised if 
program coordination is to be effective. 

Status, in contrast to position power, may come with the position, but it 
is as likely to be a function of the perception of others. One's status is 
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increased to the extent that one's position is seen to be important by the 
people with whom one works (Handy, 1985, p. 210). The importance of the 
credit program m ing un it and of the admin istrator' s job therefore depend s on 
how critical the credit function is for campus and individual academic de- 
partments achieving their agendas. One's status would be increased, for ex- 
ample, if the credit programming unit were viewed as essential to the 
development of adepartment's relationship with a professional association. 
Consequently, status is closely related to the concept of internal support for 
the credit function, a topic considered in depth in chapter 3. 

Expertise 

Developing and enhancing administrators' proficiencies has become an 
important agenda among continuing higher education professionals. 
NUCEA's (1 988) Continuing Higher Education Leadership (CHEL) proj- 
ect has developed a "Self Assessment Inventory" for practitioners to use in 
their professional development activities. The inventory is designed around 
the concept of proficiency developed by Knox (1979, 1987) and others (for 
example, American Society for Training and Development, 1983). Profi- 
ciency entails both understanding and experience; it is defined as the ability 
of a professional to perform at a desirable level when given the opportunity 
to do so (Knox, 1979, p. 4). Four major areas of proficiency have been 
identified in the NUCEA inventory for all continuing higher education 
administrators: (1) perspective on the field, (2) personal qualities, (3) 
program development, and (4) administration. A position-specific profile 
fordirectors of credit programming units has also been developed as part of 
the CHEL project and is available from NUCEA. 

The concept of expertise as used here combines the concept of profi- 
ciency with the need for others to recognize that the person or the credit 
programming unit is proficient in certain areas. In this way, expertise 
becomes a form of power and leverage that the unit and the administrator 
possess. Those who recognize proficiency in others arc more apt to respect 
and act upon thcirprofessionaljudgmentandadviceandare les^ apt to resent 
being influenced (Handy, 1985). For credit programming unit administra- 
tors, it is critical that others in the institution recognize that they possess 
proficiencies common toall continuing highercducation administrators and 
unique to the administration of credit courses and programs. These unique 
proficiencies include understanding and managing the following: 

1. Threats to the coherence of adult, part-time students* programs of 
study 

2. Matters of degree program cumcular design and implementation in 
off-campus, evening, and summer session settings 
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3. Ways the institution can adapt to adult learners enrolled in credit 
courses and programs 

4. Ways in which credit course and program needs assessments re- 
semble and differ from noncrcdit needs assessments 

5. Variations among needs assessments for courses and programs and 
among different client groups 

6. The need to administer and coordinate different forms of course and 
program delivery 

7. Special considerations involved in credit course and program evalu- 
ation and quality control 

8. Modification of approaches to marketingcrcditcourscsand programs 

9. Unique dimensions in strengthening internal and external relation- 
ships in the credit programming domain 

All too often continuing education units define themsel ves and are in turn 
defined by others as service units. Although the credit programming unit 
must provide a service (and an efiective and efficient one at that), the unit 
mustalsooffcrcducationalleadcrship.Thisleadershipcanbeaccomplishcd 
only by obtaining and exercising the power that comes through others' 
recognition of the administrator's and the unit's proficiency and expertise 
in the areas outlined above. 

Recognition of proficiency is also fostered by academic experience. 
Perceptions of expertise will be heightened if a credit programming unit 
administrator has not only taught credit courses but has also participated as 
a faculty member in an academic department's design of its program. 
Experience in writing and research also contributes to others' perceptions 
of expert power in a higher education context. Although they cannot always 
doso, administrators should try to gain some experience in tbo academic life 
of the institution if they do not already have it. 

Interpersonal Skills 

In working with others, credit programming unit administrators need 
skills to assist them ( ' ) in managing conflicts that arise in their work, (2) in 
developing informal networks across the parent organization, and (3) in 
building another base of power— personal power—that can be used tn 
persuasion. Conflict arises in all organisational contexts. If properly dealt 
with, however, it can be effectively managed to reduce the harm it might 
inflict. Or conflict can be turned into useful competition or purposeful 
argument, both of which can be used productively within the organization 
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/Handy, 1985). Administrators should know different strategics for manag- 
ing of conflict and should use them in their work. 

Credit programming unit administration involves the management of a 
continuous process of building and maintaining relationships. Interpersonal 
and informal communication networks help administrators to get their work 
done, and to develop sources of information- information that is critical to 
effective program coordination. 

Although power can come from the position that administrators hold in 
the organization and from the expertise others attribute to them, it can also 
be derived from personal attributes— from personality and from the rela- 
tionships an individual develops with others. As noted earlier, because 
credit programming unit administrators have little if any direct authority 
over those with whom they work, other forms of power must be cultivated. 
One of these is personal power, which contributes to the administrator's 
ability to be persuasive and to apply leverage when needed to coordinate the 
unit's total program. 

Uniformity and Diversity 

Credit programming unit administrators should be able to balance 
uniformity with diversity. Certain levels of uniformity in procedures, 
policies, and processes must be in place if a unit's total program is to be 
effectively and efficiently coordinated and managed. Yet working with 
different academic departments, faculty members, and client groups, and 
using a variety ofcourscand program delivery mechanisms require flexibil- 
ity so that the credit programming unit can attend effectively to diverse 
interests, needs, and moUvations. Too much uniformity interferes with the 
flexibility needed to work with the different stakeholders of a credit 
programming unit. Too much diversity results in inefficiency and ineffec- 
tiveness in program coordination. Administrators should aim for an opti- 
mum balance between uniformity and diversity in their unit's operations 
Thisoptimum level will differ for each organization and will depend in pan 
upon the constraints, demands, and choices that administrators have in their 
jobs. 

This need for balance also applies to the arena of values. Credit unit 
directors, more so than those with responsibility for noncrcdit program- 
ming, have to be consistent in their support of key institutional values and 
systems in order to maintain the power described in previous sections. But 
consistency is not equivalent to total uniformity. Rather, while administra 
tors and their units must support key institutional values and systems, they 
must also be comfortable w ith and supportive of some diversity in values 
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especially the values unique to the academic departments and professions 
they work with and the values related to working with adult learners— if they 
are to be effective, creative, and innovative forces in their institutions. This 
too requires arriving at an optimum, and often delicate, balance between 
uniformity and diversity in dealing with the values and norms of the 
institution and others with whom adminisirators work. 

People, Systems and Procedures, Work and Structure 

Credit unitadministrators need to manage the three interacting variables 
of people, systems and procedures, and w crk and structure (Handy, 1985). 
The administrator's work is not confined to external relationships. Internal 
coordination of the unit's people, procedures, and work is necessary for 
smooth unit operation. In fact, it is only through effective internal coordi- 
nation that time is made available to develop external relationships, to study 
the unit's external environment, and to be able cither to respond to changes 
in the environment or to be proactive and affect the environment in 
advantageous ways. Ineffective internal operations fraught with problems 
only distract adminisirators from other tasks that are more critical to the 
unit's coordination and well-being. 

Handy (1985, p. 368) identifies several tasks that administrators must 
attend to in managing each of these three varia lcs. In the people area, the 
tasks arc recruitment and selection, reassignment, training and education, 
rewarding, and counseling of staff. In the work and structure area, the duties 
arc organizing reporting relationships, defining job tasks, enriching jobs, 
and defining roles. An the systems and proccduKScategory, the tasksarc 
developing and monitoring communication systems, reward systems, infor- 
mation systems, rcporunr mechanisms, budgeting systems, and decision- 
making systems. What must be kept in mind about these three categories of 
variables is that a change in one will produce changes in the other two 
(Handy, 1985, p. 369V Introducing a c omputerized record-keeping system, 
for example, may affect office communication channels, may raise the 
staff'sanxicty level, and will require staff training. Therefore, each category 
of variables and their effect upon each oth^r must be monitored and 
managed as part of program coordination. 

Information Nerve Center 

Credit programming wni administratorsmust serve as information nerve 
centers for their units. Information is a critically important resource for the 
effective operation of the unit and coordination of its overall program. The 
importance of information to the continuing education unit and the role oi 
gathering information from the external environment is repeatedly ad- 
dressed in she management and continuing education literature. Quality 
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information improves decisions, assists in dec iding what work is to be done , 
and grounds strategic planning in reality. For example, knowing what the 
competition is doing in a particular location will help the administrator to 
correctly advise an academic department about the placement of its courses 
and programs. Knowing aoout the difficulties an academic department is 
experiencing will allow the administrator to approach the department with 
a sensitivity to the ways programming might help solve its problems. 
Administrators must develop information sources and seek information 
throughout the unit's service area and the institution to have as much 
information as possible when decisions arc made. 

Six Principles for Working With Others 
Outside the Unit 

Managing a credit programming unit requires constant attention to 
building and maintaining relationships outside the unit. These relationships 
have to be fostered with those in the parent institution, as wcl! as with 
individuals, groups, and organizations in the unit's service area. In this 
section, six key principles for working with others v ill be reviewed briefly. 
Building and maintaining relationships will be dealt with lngrcatcrdctail in 
chapter 3. 

Openness 

Credit unit administrators need to be open to others' perceptions, 
problcms.and ideas. Only by actively listening toand understanding others' 
views of reality and their perceptions of the problems that they and their 
units face can administrators contribute to thciragcudas and help solve the ir 
problems. All too often our own agendas and problems interfere with our 
really hearing and really understanding the perspectives of others with 
whom we work. Openness is required to foster effective communication, 
problem solving, negotiation, decision making.changc, and the strengthen 
ing of relationships. 

Ownership 

Others must be given ownership of ideas, programs, and policies. Like 
mjsteffecuvc administrators, credit programming unit administrators musi 
learn to live vicariously through the successes of the faculty members and 
academic departments they work with. Internal support of courses and 
programs, policies and procedures requires that others have a stake in them 
and have ownership of them. 

Reciprocity 

"You scratch my back, and I'll scratch yours" accurately communicates 
the concept of reciprocity. It is a ba.su principle of the political dimension 
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of organizations. Credit unit administrators need to understand and act on 
this principle. To the extent that they can act on it in mutually beneficial 
ways, their work and relationships with others will be enhanced. 

Logical Incrementalism 

James Brian Quinn (1980) has identified "logical incrcmcntalisrrT as a 
change strategy that many successful administrators use. To use this strat- 
egy , adm ini strator* m ust ( 1 ) ha ve a sense of direction, (2) encourage experi- 
mentation, (3) collect data about the results of experiments that can be 
shared with others, (4) move slowly in stepwise fashion, and (5) develop 
pockets of support for ideas (especially with opinion leaders). Since credit 
programming is so carefully guarded by the academy, change in credit 
programming occurs very slowly. Also, if change is to be successful, it must 
"bubble up" withtn the organization. These two conditions point to the use 
of "logical incrementalism" as an appropriate change strategy for credit 
programming unitadminisirators. Forcxamplc, change from facc-to-facc to 
mediated course delivery is usually resisted in higher cducauon. Working 
incrementally has a better chance of effecting change than "laying the 
change" on the campus. In short, administrators will have greater chance for 
success by moving logically and men: mentally than by attempting to effect 
change by grand design. 

Multiple Communication ChanneL 

Administrators of credit programming units should open channels of 
communication to others. They should aim toward variety in their personal 
contacts and in the academic departments and colleges with which they 
work This is not only wise strategically, but it also allows administrators to 
broaden their base of understanding of and support for their total program 
across the institution. 

Zones of Compatibility 

Administrators should identify and develop /.ones of compatibility 
between their unit's goals and those of sponsoring academic departments. 
Compatibility can come in many forms. Academic departments may wish 
to participate in credit programming for a number of reasons, to maintain or 
to increase enrollments; to develop relationships * ith professional associa- 
tions, businesses, school districts, or government; to contribute to broader 
political and strategic agendas of the institution; to provide additional 
income for faculty members; to contribute to social, political, and visibility 
agendas of their own; to foster research and development agendas; because 
they believe participation has intrinsic value; or any combination of these 
and other motives. The administrator's role is not to judge the differing 
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motivations of academic departments and faculty, but to identify these 
motives and develop compatibility between these motives and the agendas 
of the credit programming unit. Goal compatibility and complementarity 
provide another basis upon which relationships can be built and fostered. 

Summary 

This chapter has addressed some leadership and managerial principles in 
organizingaRdadministcringcreditcourscsandprograms.Unitadministra- 

tors are encouraged to: 

• Focusonfourcompctenciesof leadership: having a sense of direction, 
managing the meaning of the unit, bcinj; consistent, dependable, and 
credible, and effectively managing one's self 

• Rccogni/cconsirainis,dcmands,andchoiccsof their unhand job,and 
seek to push N*ck constraints, reduce demands, and thereby increase 
ihe number, type, and quality of choices 

• Be aware and act upon five principles of program coordination 

• Keep in mind the six key principles for working with others. 

The next three chapters focus on specific functional areas of credit 
programming into which the concepts presented in this chapter arc inter- 
woven. 
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Coordinating and Administering Face to-Fack 
and Distance Education Courses and Programs 

The means selected to deliver credit courses or degree programs have 
implications for how staff members and their work arc organized. To 
illustrate, let's compare some of the factors involved in administering credit 
courses offered at a distance from campus using ( 1 ) face-to- face instruction, 
(2) instruction delivered through audio-lclctonfcrcnting, and (3) instruction 
through videotape. 

Organization of Work 

Ir. the facc-to-facc model, wc arc concerned most about gctung people 
together in the same place at the same time. Transporting instructors to off 
campus locations where students have gathered is the major logisucal 
concern, and cffccuvc and efficic nt travel coordination is key. Once this is 
accomplished, instructors arc relied upon to deliver instructional materials 
and to handle many of the administrative details (for example, registration 
if on site) associated Mth the course. With instructors and learners together 
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in the same place and at the same time, communication, teaching, and 
learning can take place 

In the audio-tclcconfcrcncing model, we are concerned most about 
having people communicating with each other at the same time. Facilitating 
this communication is a major logistical concern. But in this instance, 
instructorscannotactasadministrative agents. Additional logistical support 
must be provided by the credit programming unit staff and by individuals at 
off-campus locations. The unit staff must be responsible, for example, for 
handling a "call-in** or "mail-in" registration system; for mailing and 
receiving handouts, homework assignments, and examinations; and for 
maintaining regular contact with faculty members to ensure that materials 
are moving smoothly among sites. Individuals atoff-campus sites must be 
responsible for facilitating the registration process, receiving materials, 
proctoringcxaminations, and returning ma^rials to the campus. And all this 
must be done in a timely way to prevent delays from disrupting the teaching 
and learning process. In addiuon, the programm ing unit must cither have the 
staff or arrange to use the staff of another continuing education or campus 
unit to set up equipment, monitor its performance, and facilitate its use by 
instructors and students And umcs for sir 'zn\s to talk with instructors 
individually must be arranged, since the public nature of audio-tclcconfcr- 
encing often precludes individual conferences before and after class and 
during breaks. 

In the videotape model, we arc concerned about getting instructional 
materials (the videotape and supporting materials) and learners together at 
the same Umc. Again (and perhaps oven more so in this instance, because 
s> rchronous instructional communication bctw ^en instructors and students 
is not rharactenstic of this model), people and mechanisms must be in place 
on and off the campus to handle logisucal details. View i.ng schedules and the 
pace at which learners proceed through a course must tn- determined and 
monitored Regular telephone office hours need to be arranged for instruc- 
tor student conferences. Arrangements may need to be made for the c nurc 
Jass to meet w ith the instructors b> using cither audio-tclcconfcrcncing or 
facc-to-facc meetings on campus or at an off-campus location. And distnb- 
uung and receiving materials, including the central instructional compo- 
nent, the videotape, must be coordinated at both on- and off -campus 
locations. 

Implications for Staffing 

Expansion of delivery methods beyond facc-to-facc instruction to in- 
clude distance cducauon technologies requires hiring more staff members 
and/or assigning current staff members additional responsibilities. Because 
the instructor cannot act as an administrative agent for die continuing 
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education unit, the staff must assume these responsibilities. The staff must 
also directly oversee and manage delivery as it takes place. And for 
videotape delivery, production of instructional materials is required. 

The responsibilities of staff members not directly involved in course and 
program delivery will also be affected.Thus the method of paying instruc- 
tors may differ for mediated instruction, budgeting and accounting proce- 
dures will have to be modified to address different cost and income variables 
introducedby thenewmeansofdelivery,and the professional staff will have 
to gain additional expertise in distance education so that they can be 
effective in their work with colleges, departments, and instructors. Introduc- 
ing distance education delivery methods therefore affects the diffcrentiauon 
of staff roles and the organization ofa programming unit's work. Depending 
on the extent to which distance education delivery is used, it may also have 
an effect upon the total number of staff members needed to carry out the 
unit's work. The primary concerns and task responsibilities for these thr™ 
modes of credit course delivery arc summarized in Table 1. 

Credit Courses and Degree Programs 

In the types of credit programming, one major distincuon is between 
single, unrelated course offerings and certificate and ocgrcc programs 
Certificate and degree programs require programming procedures that 
differ both in degree and kind from those required by unrelated course 
offenngs.Thcscdifferencesarecvidcn' in the needs assessment, marketing, 
and cumcular planning and support required for certificate and degree 
programming. 

Needs Assessment 

Degree and certificate programs require a greater commitment by 
learners, academic departments, and the credit programming unit than do 
course offerings. In the case of course offerings, sunk costs are relatively 
low, a limited amount of coordination is required, and all parties* commit- 
ment is kept within the bounds of an academic term. In contrast, degree 
programs require greater up-front costs, a high level of coordination, and 
substantial resource commitment over an extended lime period. Learners 
arc committing themselves and their families, friends, and employers to 
extended use of discrcuonary time and dollars in pursuit of degrees 
Academic departments commit both financial and human resources for the 
life of the program, thereby reducing budget and staffing flexibility from 
one term to the next. Degree and certificate programs also require the credit 
programming unit to commit considerable staff time and energy and 
financial resources not only to the coordination of each term's offering, but 
to the coordination and support of the program over many terms. As a result 
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Tablel. 



Three Mod*r of Credit Course Delivery, Areas of Primary Concern, and 
Task Responsibilities 

Face-To-Face Audio Conf. Videotape 

Primary Concern People at the same People Materials and learners 

place at the same communicating at together at the same 
the same time place at the same time 



ume 

Primary Logistical Travel 
Detail 



Facilitation cf audio Material distribution 
communication 



Major Tasks 

Delivery of 
Instructional 
Materials 



Responsible 
Party(ies) 

Instructor 



Responsible 
Party(ies) 

Unit staff 2 



Responsible 
Party(ics) 

Unit staff 2 



Production of 

InstrucUonal 

Materials 



Insiru^or 



Instructor 



Instructor, with urut 
staff 



Registration 



Instructor', 
if on-site 



tnn staff 



Unit staff 2 



Course 

Administration. 
Including Scheduling 
and Pacng 



Instructor 



Instructors with 
unit staff 



Unit staff, with 
uistruclor 



Instructor -Student 
Communication 



Instructor 



Unit staff, with 
instructor 



Lnit staff, with 
instructor 



Communication 
Equipment 



tnit staff 



tmt staff 



l Oftcn with the help of other staff 

^ftcn with the help of off -campus coordinators 



of this difference in commitment, more extensive and formalized assess- 
ments of need and demand arc justified for degree and certificate programs 
than for a single course. Yet assessment must proceed m a way that avoids 
the results of the flawed needs assessment highlighted in the fourth vignette 
in the "Introduction/* 
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Chapter 2 mm^mm^mmmmmmmmmmmmm 

Organizing and Coordinating a 
Comprehensive Program 

The fraction of organizing r.nd coordinating a credit unit's comprehen- 
sive program is the point at which the administrator works at the interface 
among the unit's staff, colleges and departments, and client groups. It 
involves attention to staffing (work and structure) and to systems and 
procedures. This chapter reviews some ways that a credit programm ing uni t 
can be oiganized. It also addressee the implications for staffing and work 
that different means of course delivery have for the unit Procedures to be 
employed in needs assessment, program planning, and marketing are 
considered as well by focusing upon distinctions in these areas for individ- 
ual credit course offerings and degree programming. 

Staffing 

The choices afforded in organizing the responsibilities and work of a 
unit's staii depend in part upon unit size and mix (professional and support 
staff), in part upon the nature of the unit's total program, and in part upon 
whether certain functions are provided by other continuing education or 
campus units. As Smother and Klus (1982) note, some formal structure 
begins to emerge in un'u with as few as six suff members. However, some 
role differentiation, even if on an informal basis, is necessary in two-person 
operations to prevent duplication of effort, to provide clear channels of 
communication for those outside tnc unit, and to ensure unit effectiveness 
and efficiency . The proportion of professional and support staff members in 
a unit also ha^ implications for how the unit is organized. For example, a unit 
with a preponderance of professional staff members may have to assign 
them more of the nuts-and-bolts, day-to-day responsibilities than would be 
necessary with a more balanced staff. 

Thclevelof program differentiation also aficc&aumt'sorganization. As 
the total program differentiates, staff roles and responsibilities must like 
wise become more differentiated. Program differentiation increases with 
growth in the number of different (1) colleges and departments the credit 
programming unit works with, (2) program types the unit is responsible for 
(summer.evening.and/oroff-campus), (3) program levels addressed (asso- 
ciate, undergraduate, and/or graduate), (4) program formats offered (course, 
certificate, and/or degree), (5) delivery systems used (face-to-face and 
different distance education methods), and (6) combinations of these 
factors. 
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Finally, organization of the staff is affected by the presence or absence 
of other continuing education or campus units that may be able to perform 
key programmatic functions. The existence of a marketing unit in the 
continuing education operation reduces, for example, the need to assign this 
entire complex function to unit staff. Likewise, an ability to work through 
the institution's registrar's office means that staff members are not needed 
to perform the critical function of registering course participants. 

Some Principles 

Althougheach of these factors is important, thereare three principles that 
administrators should also keep in mind in staffing. The first principle is that 
the unit's staffing pattern should mirror the organization of the unit's 
environment. In credit programming units, this can take one of several 
forms: the unit might be organized to correspond to the institution's college 
and departmental organization, to the different client groups served, to 
different program types, forms, and level, or to different delivery methods 
employed. A mixture of these staffing patterns is usual in most credit pro- 
gramming units 

Even though a certain level of specialization is required in all credit 
programming units, the second principle is that overspecialization in 
defining roles and responsibilities is to be avoided. Although large staff size 
andcxtensive program differentiation may point toward developing distinct 
roles and responsibilities and toward strict reporting and control lines, too 
much specialization and bureaucratization can lead to unit dysfunction. 
Again, uniformity must be balanced with diversity (secchaptcr 1). A certain 
lev el of multifunctional roles w ith flexible role boundaries provides for the 
following: 

1. Staff members will have interesting, varied work. Their jobs will be 
enriched both in level and extent of responsibility and in autonomy, 
two things that contribute to intrinsic job satisfaction (Kau & Kahn, 
1978, pp. 370-371). 

2 A task-oriented and team culture will be developed within the unit. 
Such a culture is required to address the complex, people-oriented 
tfsks associated with credit programming, to respond adequately to 
changes in the unit's environment, and to be innovative in program- 
ming, (Katy & Kahn, 1978, p. 283; Handy, 1985). 

The third principle is that the support staffs roles musi be more 
specialized than those of the professional staff. Although support staff do 
not differ from professional staff in their need for enriched and vancdjubs, 
their roles w ithin the programm mg unit must and do differ from those of the 
professional staff Specialization in support staff roics and responsibilities 
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permits them to focus upon the day-to day tasks of the unit and allows the 
unit to offer effective and efficient service to faculty and students. Such 
assignments arc in keeping with the requirement that support staff respon- 
sibilities should be more specialized than those of professional staff. 

Support staff should be responsible, among other things, for arranging 
instructor travel, handling registrations and admissions questions (unless 
this is handled by the institution's registrar's office), duplicating instruc- 
tional materials, initiating and following through on instructor payroll, 
arranging for library support, handling ihe details of promoting the total 
pre jram, assisting with textbook orders, and handling the details of ac- 
counting and budgeting. The administrator's responsibilities with respect to 
the steady-state are twofold: (1) to establish routine procedures in consul- 
tation with others, including support staff, and (2) to ensure that paper flow 
and communications among support staff are adequate, that enough check- 
points exist so that problems and errors will be identified in a timely way, 
and that all details arc covered. 

In summary, support staff should be primarily responsible for the day-to- 
day service function of the programming unit. As noted earlier, all too often 
continuing education units view themselves primarily as campus service 
operations. Although service to instructors and students and a unit culture 
supportive of such service arc critical ingredients in organizational effec- 
tiveness (Peters & Waterman, 1982), too much involvement in the nuts and 
bolts of service by professional staff detracts from their other responsibili- 
ties of problem solving, innovation, policy development, boundary man- 
agement, and educational leadership. 

This division of responsibilities between support and professional staff 
is llllustratcd in Figure 2. As seen in this figure, the various responsibilities 
overlap, indicating that all staff members shore some responsibility for all 
areas . For example— innovation (such as in record keeping) and ideas about 
development of policy and course and degree program delivery might arise 
from thesupport staff, and their involvement in the life of the unit should be 
encouraged. Likewise, while professional staff members should focus on 
other responsibilities, this docs not excuse their involvement in steady-state 
operations. They must recognize that they are not only responsible for the 
overall coordination of the steady-state, but that their activities in other 
arenas also affect day-to-day operations in often subtle but important ways 
In addition, sometimes the professional staff must become directly involved 
in steady-state activities (such as applying labels in a rush to mail promo- 
tional materials). Their involvement in steady-state activities communi- 
cates to the support staff that no work of the unit is below any member and 
helps engender the team culture needed to carry out the many complex tasks 
required. 

EMC 3 2 
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Another view of this principle is provided in Figure 3. This figure 
portrays a typical staffing pattern in a medium-sized credit programming 
unit. Areas of primary responsibility are indicated. In addition, it should be 
noted that support staff have been assigned a variety of servi Cv .unctions, 
ranging from secretarial support for different professional staff members to 
responsibilities for travel coordination, payroll, data management, and 
promotion. The assignment of the varied responsibilities illustrates the 
principle o f job enrichment discussed earlier. 

Work Systems and Procedures 

In the jargon of organizational theory, a unit's technology is the way it 
does its work. One aspect of a unit's technology is the way it is organized 
or structured to do work, a topic just covered. Work procedures and systems 
represent another dimension of a unit's technology. These procedures and 
systems address the ways that a unit goes about planning and administering 
its total program and its component parts. The next two major sections of this 
chapter address some of the programmatic considerations unique to organ- 
izing and administering credit courses and programs in continuing higher 
education. These considerations arc highlighted by focusing upon differ- 
ences in the delivery of courses and programs through facc-to-facc and 
distance education methods and upon differences in organizing for courses 
and for degree programs. 



PROFESSIONAL STAFF 




SUPPORT STAFF 
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Figure 2. 

Primary responsibilities of support staff and professional staff of the 
credit programming unit. 
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in policies and procedures will have an immediate effect upon them . Regular 
newsletters can keep students up to date with program policies, procedures, 
and offerings. And specially developed program brochures that detail 
program requirements and tentative course schedules are useful communi- 
cation devices if they are kept current. 

Course Scheduling. Courses should be tentatively scheduled over an 
extended period of time (at least three to four academic terms), and this 
schedule should be communicated to students in newsletters, program 
brochures, and course catalogs. Since the number and the types of courses 
thatcan be offered part-tim^ students will probably be limited, students need 
to know well in advance when courses will be offered so that they can plan 
ahead. Although firm schedules would be preferred, it is unlikely that this 
form of scheduling is feasible, given the possibilities of faculty illnesses, 
sabbaticals, leaves of absence, and other vagaries associated with long- 
range course scheduling. 

Cohort versus Continuous Program Entry. Students can be admiued to 
part-time certificate and degree programs in one of two ways: in a specified 
term or at any time. In the first situauon, students enter a program as a cohort , 
proceed trough the program in lock-step fashion usually taking the same 
courts, and graduate together. In the second instance, each academic term 
is witness to new admissions, to new program graduates, and to students 
being at a variety of places in their programs. In some instances, program- 
ming unit administrators have no choice about the type of entry to be used; 
for example, in a contract program for a business offered to only a select 
group of employees for a specified number of academic terms, and in a 
program offered to a client group too small to support multiple program 
cycles or a wide selection of course offerings. But in most instances, 
administrators and departments have a choice about which form of entry to 
use. Each form has its own advantages and disadvantages, and understand- 
ing them is requisite to making a good decision about this program variable 

Planning for a cohort of students is generally easier than planning for 
students who arc at different places in their programs. Courses can be 
scheduled well in advance for each academic term with the expectation that 
students will take each course in succession. The cohort approach is also 
\ery workable when no deviation from an established curriculum is permit- 
ted. Program budgeting is also facilitated, because enrollments seldom 
fluctuate widely which is possible in continuous entry programs. The cohort 
approach also contributes to the development of an esprit de corps among 
students, which in turn encourages peer teaching and suprJort and augments 
the socialization process (Patchner et al. t 1987). Unless the cohort is very 
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large, however, overall program enrollment levels will usually be lower 
than thoseof continuous entry programs, and the number of differentcourse 
options available to students will, of necessity, have to be more limited. 

Although planning for students who are in a flexible entry program may 
be more difficult, there is more opportunity to offer a wider selection of 
courses for students, allowing them to pursue specialties of interest. Such 
curricular flexibility is critically important in programs leading to a variety 
of specializations and career tracks. Likewise, there is increased potential 
for establishing higher enrollment ceilings, thereby creating the potential 
for larger overall program enrollments than would be the case in cohort 
programs. 

Finally, some would argue that the cohort approach is superior simply 
because it contributes more to the development of an esprit de corps among 
learners and to student socialization. Yet research (Donaldson, 1988a, 
1 988b) has shown that a community of supportive learners is just as likely 
to develop within single course offerings, and may i n fact depend more upon 
the instructor and instruction than upon students being together in a group 

throughoutthcirprogram.Inothcrrcscarchononcuniversity^sprogram.the 
author has discovered the existence of a cohort effect within some of the 
institution 's con tinuous enrollment programs. Apparently, in sensing cycli- 
cal declines in program enrollment, programming unit administrators 
expend added resources and effort to build enrollment levels. The result is 
an enrollment pattern that resembles a bell-shaped curve. Outliers— those 

whohavcjustcntcrcd the program orwhoarc graduating— arc present in far 
fewer numbers than the bulk of students who arc found in clustered groups 
at the curve's center. Even in continuous enrollment programs, groups of 
students, like their cohort program and on-campus counterparts, arc taking 
courses together and contributing to each other's learning. The variable of 
cohort and continuous entry programs in continuing higher education has 
been the subject of frequent debate among program administrators, campus 
leadership, and faculty. It is a variable in need oi additional analysis and 
research so that the programming decisions it affects an be made with better 
information and greater justification. 

Open versus Closed Enrollment. Depending upon institutional policies 
and specific programming situations, a program may be open to all in the 
general public who meet eligibility requirements. Or it may be closed to 
everyone except members of an identified group who also meet eligibility 
requirements. Except in unusual circumstances, programs are closed only 
when the institution's credit programming unit and departments enter into 
contractual arrangements to offer programs for the employees of other 
organi/ations. 
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In deciding whether program enrollment should be closed or open, the 
credit programming unit should be especially careful to lake into account in- 
stitutional mission and policies, legal requirements and obligations, and 
program precedent. Offering a program on either a closed or an open 
enrollment basis when the other enrollment policy applies has much 
poten tial for crcatin g great di i ficu) ties (or and damage to the credit program - 
ming unit. Furthermore, it cannot and should not be assumed that either 
sponsoring academ ic units or client groups are familiar with the rationale for 
such enrollment policies. 'Hrcrefore, the enrollment policy and its rationale 
need to be fully explain to others. 

Closed and open enrollment policies may also have implications for 
decisions about the type of program entry (cohort or continuous) that will 
be permitted. A decision to limit enrollment in a program to the employees 
of one governmental unit, for example, may necessitate cohort program 
entry if there are not enough eligible employees to support a program on the 
basis of continuous program entry. When entering into contract negotia- 
tions, programming unit staff must fully understand the implications of one 
decision on the other and must thoroughly these implications to 

representatives of the other organization. 

Program participant enter into a contract w'«?h the institution in one of 
two ways: either individually in open enrollment programs, or within the 
context of a contract between the university and another organization in 
closed enrollment programs. The implications of the^e different contexts of 
program entry cannot be underestimated. Entry into contractual arrange- 
ments usually results in additional stipulations about who is and is not 
eligible for admittance to a program . For example, a company may make the 
program available to engineers in one of its divisions and not tc engineers 
in its other divisions. The quality of the relationship »!iat develops between 
the university and the other organization ah>o establishes a social and 
psychological climate that may cither facilitate or create barriers to learner 
participation. 

Curricular Integrity. Again, because most credit programs offend 
exclusively to part-Uh.c adult students are often restricted in the frequency 
and variety of course offerings, great care must be taken to ensure the 
curricular integrity of these programs. This requires attention to (1) the 
frequency with which courses arc offered, (2) the number of different 
courses offered during each academic term, (3) the proper sequencing of 
courses, and (4) cither offering a selection uf courses over the period 
required for most participants to complete their program or identifying other 
institutions' courses for transfer into students' programs. Attention to these 
factors is necessary tomcetstudents' educational interests and needs as fully 
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a possible and to enable them to make good academic progress. Higher 
education's past experience with a full-time, resident student body in a 
continuous enrollmentpattcrn has, in many instances, not required the same 
level of concern for these factors as docs curriculum planning for adults. Part 
ofacrcdit programming unitadministrator'srcsponsibilityis therefore to be 
an advocate for careful cumcular planning, to ensure that departments and 
colleges understand the potential threats to adult students' programs, and to 
assist colleges and departments in planning so that curricular integrity is 
ensured. 

Adequate Instructional and Uarning Resources. Credit programming 
unit administrators must be sure that adequate instructional and learning 
resources are made available at limes and places convenient to learners. For 
on-campus offerings, this may require working with other administrators to 
arrange for the use of special ized classrooms and laboratory facilities. It may 
also require working to keep certain learning resource centers and student 
services offices open at times when adults can use them. For off-campus 
offerings, the administrator must arrange for adequate classroom and 
laboratory facilities with other educational institutions or organizations. 

Arrangements also will have lobemade withothcnnsututionsand public 
libraries for library support. Sometimes this may require hiring library 
personnel (as has been done by the University of Wisconsin-Extension, 
Central Michigan University, and the University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign) to arrange for extending campus library resources to 
libraries near the students. 

Although it is important for adequate instructional and learning re- 
sources to be available for each course offering, it is equally important for 
resources to be made available to help students complete other program 
requirements, whether internships, theses, seminar papers, or comprehen- 
sive examinations. 

Communication with Faculty. Students need to communicate regularly 
with faculty members about course work and their programs. For on- 
campus programs, faculty members should hold office hours at times 
convenient for adult students. Facilitating communication for students at a 
distance from campus, however, requires additional mechanisms. These 
include setting up in-bound, toll-free WATS lines for students' use, encour- 
aging faculty members to have regular telephone office hours, supporting 
faculty travel tooff-campussitcsforgroupand individual advising sessions, 
and supporting the use of communications technologies for student-faculty 
communication (for example, audio- and video-teleconferencing for group 
meetings and computer conferencing for individual and group communica- 
tions). 
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Integrated View and Approach. 

Assessment must fint and foremost focus upon an integrated view of 
learner need, demand, eligibility , and commitment. Learners must feel that 
they need the program, uemand for the program must be great enough, there 
must be enough eligible learners within the pool of those needing and 
demanding the program , and those eligible learners must be motivated and 
committed enough to exchange their time and money to pursue the degree. 
Seldom docs one method of assessment meet the conditions of this inte- 
grated view. Rather, a number of interrelated assessment activities, using 
multiple methods of data collection and multiple sources of data, are 
required. Data must not only be more varied, but must also be as reliable and 
as valid as possible to support the decisions required for resource commit- 
ment 

An example of how one academic unit approached needs assessment 
illustrates of the importance of this integrated view. The School of Social 
Work at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign offers a combined 
off- and on-campus Masters of Social Work (MSW) program. Although 
learners can complete almost half of the program requirements off campus, 
they must also commit to spending one semester in on-campus study, 
followed by twenty-eight weeks in a supervised internship that can be in 
their home communities The conditions of residence and of being away 
from their jobs for n.orc than half a year require a commitment that exceeds 
the commitment asked of most other students enrolled in off-campus 
programs. As a result, the School of the Social Work is very concerned that 
its assessment methods accurately measure the level of motivation and 
commitment among potential students, as well as need, demand, and 
eligibility. 

The needs assessment approac h used is a continuous one that draws upon 
several sources of information and uses a number of methods. School 
administrators and faculty and continuing education staff members main 
tam informal and formal contacts with social service agencies and local 
professional associations to monitor the level of need and demand in a 
particular geographic area. These contacts arc also used to determine how 
committed employers arc to providing released time for residence study . At 
times, survC; sarc used as another source to double-check level of need and 
demand. Names of persons who request the program arc collected, and they 
arc kept informed of the possibility of the program being offered in their 
communities. 

As a final step leading to an ann. al decision about where the program w ill 
be offered the iullow ing y car, information meetings arc held in communities 
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where informal contacts, requests for the program, and surveys have 
indicated that sufficient program demand exists. The information meetings 
arepublicizcd through (1) letters to potential students, professional associa- 
tions and social service agencies, (2) contacts throughout the community, 
(3) press releases, (4) newspaper advertisements, and (5) fliers, 

The information meeting serves four interrelated purposes. A final gauge 
of program demand is made through a count of people who turn out for the 
meeting. The program is completely described, with special emphasis on the 
level of commitment required of learners. Information on the eligibility of 
potential learners is collected through a questionnaire that addresses this 
variable and through later review of transcripts that those attending the 
meeting arc asked to send the Sc hool of Social Work. The commitment level 
of those in attendance is also determined, but this process defies detailed 
description because it is based upon the professional judgments of School 
administrators. Through years of experience with information meetings, 
administrators can pick up nuances about the participants' commitment 
level from their attitudes, comments, and questions. This last step also 
illustrates the importance of informal judgments in needs assessment- 
judgments that arc based on information gleaned through effective listen- 
ing, pickinc up subtle cues from potcnual clients, and empathizing with 
them. 

AlihOL'£H administrators of an academic school arc used to illustrate 
these points, credit programming unit administrators should have the same 
professional and personal proclivity for informally obtaining essential 
information from and about potcnual students. The enure needs assessment 
process just described has evolved over many iterations and through 
continuously fine-tuning it. Although it is not a perfect system, problems 
with insufficient program enrollments have occurred very infrequently, 
thereby avoiding the situation described in the fourth v ignette, "Undercsti- 
maung Constituent Clout." 

The Problem of Raised Expectations. A final thmgtokecp in mindabout 
nrcds assessments is that care must be taken to ensure that assessment 
activities do not create unrealistic expectations among potcnual partici- 
pants Although this principle applies to a single course offering, it is 
particularly important for degree or certificate programs where learner 
commitment is extcnsi e. The very act of assessing needs may communi- 
cate to potential learners that a course or program offering is not only 
possible but probable. This was the case in the third vignette described in the 
"Introduction." Dashing the hopes of client groups can have negative 
consequences, so it is better to avoid needs assessments unless realisuc 
expectations can also be communicated to potential learners. 
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Clearly, credit programming unit administrators can find themselves at 
the center of many "tugs of war." They arc expected to satisfy as many of 
the various unit stakeholders as often as they can. They arc asked to be both 
responsive and responsible— responsive to clientele and responsible to the 
institution and its colleges and departments. Therefore, decisions about 
whether and how to conduct needs assessments arc not to be made without 
seriously considering the possible consequences within and outside the 
parent organization. One rule of thumb is that needs assessments should not 
bcundcrtaken until criteria forresponding have been tho Highly worked out 
and arc fully understood by academic departments. Even then, care must 
still be taken not to raise the expectations of potential clientele. 

Special Programmatic Considerations for Certificate and 
Degree Programs 

Certificate and degree programs arc much more than the aggregate of 
single course offerings. Even in programs that require only course credits, 
adm:nistrators must pay attention to several issues. (I) course sequencing, 
(2) the mix of major, minor, and elective courses, (3) cumcular choice 
offered students, (4) credit transfer policies, (5) provision of adequate 
instructional resources, and (6) program information and advisement. And 
in programs that require learning experiences other than course work (for 
example jntcrn ships, (.cmprchensivccxarmnations,thcscs,or special papers), 
attention to these additional requirements is essential. Programs, like 
wholes, are greater than the sum of their parts, and this fact must be 
recognized and be given full consideration in programming 

The part time enrollment pattern of adult learners also places special 
demands on programming. Because adult students must fit their study into 
larger personal and work patterns, they have to extend their programs over 
several additional terms and arc frequently unable to maintain a continuous 
enrollment pattern as most of their on-campus counterparts do Special 
consideration must therefore be given to potential threats toaduii otudcriL ' 
programs and their academic progress and success. These threats include 

1. Insufficient number and type of course offerings over time 

2. Improper sequencing of courses 

3. Inadequate access to program advisement and to advisement related 
to long-range educational planning and career goals 

4. Inadequate acccs 1 *o information about rules and requirements of 
specific programs and to information about course selection and 
scheduling 

5. Inadequate attention to problems encountered in programs and courses 

O 
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Faculty Program Coordinators. Dealing with these potential threats 
requires the concerted effort of the creditprogramming unit and sponsoring 
academic departments alike. One means of achieving full participation of 
academic departments in this endeavor is by appointing faculty members to 
prog am coordinator position^ for their respective departments. Such an 
appointment should come with released time from other duties, a condition 
of appointment that may be achieved only through financial and other forms 
of support from the credit programming unit. But the support provided to 
release a facult> member's time to carry out program coordination respon- 
sibilities is well worth the investment. 

The responsibilities of a faculty program coordinator should include (I) 
being in regular communication with the credit programming unit staff 
members with whom the) work, (2) assisting in needs assessment, (3) 
overseeing advisement, (4) ^heduling courses, (5) helping to prepare 
mformauon pieces distributed to students on a regular basis, (6) assisung in 
dc « eloping marketing and promotional strategies for the program, (7) 
oncnung colleagues to working . 'th adult students, (8) dealing with 
students' academic problems, and (9) assisting in regular program cvalu- 
auon. The major rationale for having faculty program coordinators rests less 
on hav ing other persons available to as* ^t in programming, but more on ( 1) 
faculty coordinators' knowledge of u .ir disciplines, theirdcpartmcnts,and 
their clientele, (2) their ability to work collcgially with other faculty 
members in fulfilling their coordination responsibilities, and (3) their 
br.nging credibility to the program. 

The pre scntc of a fac ulty program coordinator does not, however, exc use 
credit programming unit administrators from exercising leadership in 
ensuring that measures arc taken to deal with potenual threats to students' 
progress and success and lo maintaining program quality. Rather, the 
faculty program coordinator should be viewed as a partner, as well as a 
resource, in this process. T ►gcthcMhcy should work with others sn dealing 
with the following issues: 

Information. Adult students should be given timely and accurate infor- 
mation about uni ver>jt, ^hcies and procedures and about specific program 
requirements Although some of thi^ can be accomplished through regular 
promouonal pieces, such as course schedules published for each academic 
term, other means of communication are equally important. Student hand- 
books that spell out policies, procedures, and requirements and that include 
guides to assist students in planning their programs withadviscrscontribute 
muLh to sharing of information, student orientation, and the preplanning of 
students' programs Letters can be sent to degree candidates when changes 
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Program Promotion. Manv effective method of promotion have been 
developed for continuing education offerings. However, a few comments 
about some specialized methods of promoting degree and certificate pio- 
grams are in order. Most credit programming units produce a direct-mail 
cuurse catalog, which includes policy and procedural information and a list 
of course offerings for each academic term. The usefulness of these 
publications for degree and certificate programs can be vastly improved if 
they also contain information about programs offered and a tentative 
schedule of course offerings for future terms. 

Specialized program brochures can also be used effcctivciv as direct- 
mail items. These brochures should contain a program description, a 
tentative course schedule, an outlw of program requirements, admission 
and enrollment criteria and procedures, information about advisement and 
instructional resources, and a form for potential participants to request 

'uional information or application materials. Another effecuve means of 
footnoting programs, cspcciallv in urban areas, is a newspaper advertise- 
ment announcing the availability of programs and containing a coupon the 
potential students can mail in to request addiuonal information. Promotion 
of this sort not only provides broad exposure for programs, but it also helps 
develop mailing lists of potential participants. 

Developing relationships with professional and trade associations and 
with employers of potential clients is another critical ingredient in program 
promotion. These relationships allow the programming unit to use in-house 
communication vehicles to announce course and program offerings. They 
may also result in invitations to meetings, trade shows, ana other public 
events where programs can be described, questions answered, and partici- 
pants recruited. 



Summary 

This chapter has considered two dimensions internal to the credit 
programming unit — the organizauonand work of staff, and the systems and 
procedures employed by the unit in its work. Three factors associated with 
staffing were reviewed, as were three principles of staff organization. 
Implications for staffing associated with the introduction of distance educa- 
tion technologies to a unit's course and program delivery mechanis is were 
also reviewed to illustrate the effect that this form of program differenuauon 
hason staffing and the organization of work. Finally, some of the major pro- 
grammatic factors unique to organizing and administering credit programs 
were reviewed. The next chapter turns our attention outside the credit 
programming unit by focusing upon developing and maintaining relauon- 
ships with others external to the un»? 
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Developing and Strengthening 
Relationships 

The admin isirauon of crediuourse offerings and programs involves the 
continuous process of building and maintaining relationships with others 
outside the un it. The process is critical for several reasons. The quality of the 
relationships directly affects the amountof influence that programming unit 
administrators will have in working with others. Building bridges to those 
outside the unit also opens channels of communication through which 
information vital to unit functioning can flow. Information, in the form of 
feedback about programs, services, and unit operation, is necessary for 
identifying and correcting problems. A good flow of information is also 
.ntical to environmental scanning. Information about the unit's parent 
organization and service area environment is needed so that the unit can 
adapt to environmental changes, as well as initiate strategic changes in the 
environment that benefit the unit. 

This chapter deals with ways that relationships can be built and main- 
tained with three external groups— colleges and departments, campus 
leadership, and client groups. Practical means to foster the process arc 
suggested. Yet each means is based upon the principles for working with 
others outlined in chapter 1. The principles of reciprocity, goal compatibil- 
ity and complementarity, openness, and ownership, in particular, are keys 
to success. 

Colleges and Departments 

Maintain Frequent Contact with Academic Unit Leaders and 
Faculty 

Frequent contact with others is prerequisite to the development of rela- 
tionships. This contact, however, must go beyond meetings and other work- 
related activities. Informal means of contact are also critical. Striking up 
conversations with faculty members who come into the office on other 
business isa very useful approach. And the importance of setting aside some 
time to wander the halls of campus buildings to chat informally with others 
should not be underestimated. In short, administrators should takeadvan 
tagc of and create opportunities to be in contact with faculty and the leaders 
of colleges »nd departments. 

Listen a r id Understand 

Although mentioned in chapter 1, the principle of listening and under 
standing the perspectives, problems, and agendas of colleges and depart- 
O 
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mcnts bears repeating. To achieve this requires openness. It also requires 
setting aside indiv idual and programming unit perspectives, problems, and 
agendas so that what others say can be placed within their framework or 
view of the situation. This assistsinobtainingakalcidoscopcofvicwsuscful 
in identifying and framing problems and contributes much to the quality of 
information critical to operational fine-tuning and strategic adaptation and 
change. 

Assis* m P;oblem Solving and Goal Achievement 

When possible (and especially when goals arc compatible and resources 
are available), colleges and departments should be assisted in solving their 
problems and achieving the ir goals. The principle of reciprocity is important 
here. Assistance to others will pay dividends to the programming unit in a 
multitude of ways. Failure to assist colleges and departments, especially 
when their problems and goals are directly related to the unit's total 
program, can cither preclude developing a relationship or can do serious 
damage to existing ones. 

Serve in Ways That Go Beyond Programming Unit Goals and 
Agendas 

Unit administrators, to the extent that time and other resources permit, 
should serve oa campLSwide, college, and departmental committees when 
asked, show support through appropriate attendance at functions that may 
be unrelated or only peripherally related to the programming unit's work, 
and provide financial support for academic uniL' other activity s (for 
example, a contribution of a few hundred dollars to support an activity of 
special intcrcs' to a department). Personal, "moral," and minor financial 
support that goes beyond the call of duty will do much to solidify relation- 
ships with colleges and departments. It shows that the unit administrator 
understands their agendas and problems. It also show s that the programming 
unit cares. 

Share Information 

Because credit programming units work with others across the campus, 
thc> have information that may not be readily available toothers. Appropri- 
ate and timely sharing of this information opens channels of communica- 
tion, cultivates other sources of information, and helps the programming 
unit administrator become an important part of informal campus communi- 
cations networks. Sharing information not only contributes to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of relationships, but it also aids in gathering new 
information critical to the unit. 
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Communicate Pertinent Program Related Information 

If relationships with colleges and departments are to be good, there 
should be no surprises in the unit's working relationship with them. If 
problems are foreseen in any aspect of the programming unit's work with 
academic units, the college or department should be alerted to these. Failure 
to communicate this information in a timely fashion will have negative 
consequences for the relationship. It will also require time and attention to 
crisis management when problem unfold and become known to the college 
or department. 

Actively Serve on Programming Unit-Related Committees 

It is important that programming unit administrators join and even lead 
committees related to the unit's tola! program. Campuswidc committees 
with such a focus may be found in the institution *s faculty senate, in campus 
offices of undergraduate education, and in the graduate college. These 
committees arc most commonly charged with policy and program cvalu 
auon responsibilities, areas of critical importance to the credit programming 
unit. Colleges and departments with significant continuing education credit 
programming may also have committees that deal with programmatic 
issues, policies and procedures, and program evaluation specific to the 
college or department. Service on all such committees in cither a member- 
ship or ex officio capacity is important for information transfer and for 
participation in decisions that directly affect the programming unit. 

If committees do not exist as part of campus, colleges*, or departments' 
governance structures, unit administrators should work to establish them. 
They provide useful forums for building relationships, joint planning and 
scheduling, curriculum articulation, policy setting, evaluation, and identi- 
fying andaddrcssingproblemsof mutualconcern. If academic units have no 
committees of this type, they can be jointly established and sponsored b> 
both the credit programming unit and a college or department. They can be 
co-chaired by an academic unit administrator or faculty member and a 
programming unit staff member. In evaluating the establishment of new 
committees in support of continuing cdueation, unit administrators should 
assure that the eommittccs arc appointed b> individuals in significant roles 
on the campus. Their own credibility will add a degree of credibility to the 
continuing education advisory or administrative committee. 

Irrespective of how tommittccs are established and organi/ed, the 
importance of positioning oneself for service on them should not be 
underestimated. Participation gives the unit administrator a role in making 
many of the decisions that directly at led the unit Failure to participate 
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results in the unit administrator being at the margins of decisionmaking, 
with little or no input or control over decisions that have implications for the 
unit. Committees also serve a legitimizing function. By being part of the 
formal structure, credit programming unit activities gain legitimacy. 
Committees play this legitimizing role even if the commi.iee is only a 
formality (the actual work and decision making is done informally and 
outside the committee structure). 

Be Candid 

In building and maintaining good relationships with others, program- 
ming unit administrators should be candid and forthright. Mistakes and 
errors should be admitted, problems shared, and program limitations should 
be communicated. Covering up mistakes and letting problems lurk in the 
background form the seeds for credibility crises that can seriously damage 
relationships with others. 

Be Flexible in Providing Support 

Different colleges and departments require varying types and sources of 
support to enable them to work with the credit programming unit. Many will 
want overload compensation for faculty. Others will want credit for the 
instructional hours generated through participation in the unit's courses and 
programs. Some will want graduate assistants and other forms of in-kind 
support. Several may want a share of indirect income generated through 
contract credit courses and programs. Still others may require funding of 
fac ulty positions to enable them to offer continuing education credit courses 
and programs. And combinations of these and other forms of support may 
be required. To the extent that campus and other applicable policies permit, 
the programming unit should be flexible enough to provide different, but 
appropriate, forms of support to solidify relationships and enable colleges 
and departments to participate in its programming. 

"Go To Bat for Them" 

When issues and problems arise that interact with the goals of a college 
or department and the programming unit, administrators should assume a 
leadership role in working with superiors and other campus leaders. Doing 
so will require informing others about the issue or problem, advocating 
attention to it, and suggesting solutions. This form of leadership communi- 
cates to others that ^e administrator cares failure to act communicates the 
opposite. 

Use Ev idenceand Logical Argumentsas Armament in Persuasion 

When fostering relationships with coi *jes, departments, and faculty 
members, programming unit administrate must keep in mind that the 
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academy, by the very nature of i work, responds best to persuasion built 
upon solid evidence. Thus programming unit administrators should be fully 
aware of existing research related to the types of programs offered and to 
those being proposed. They should also be proficient in research design, 
datacollection, and interpretation of findings. Proficiency in these areas and 
knowledge of research contribute much to others* perceptions of an admin- 
istrator's expertise, facilitate persuasion, and help strengthen relationships 
by virtue of working relationships built in part upon the programming unit 
administrator's understanding and respect for evidence and logical argu- 
ment 

Don't Question Motivations 

As noted earlier, faculty members, colleges, and departments have 
varying motivations for working with the credit programming unit. Given 
continuing educators' dedication to serving adult learners, credit program- 
ming unit administrators may be tempted to be skeptical or even contemp- 
tuous of motivations that fall short of altruism. This is a temptation to be 
avoided. Rather, people should be met on their own terms. Judging the 
motives of colleges and departments often occurs because unit administra- 
tors are so in tent on "getting the job done. " Asa result, they only hear what 
is being said on the surface instead of really listening and understanding the 
perspectives of others, which is critical to developing good working 
relationships. When unit administrators feel the temptation to judge the 
motives of others, this should be a warning to stop, think, and a^k, "Am I 
really listening to what is being communicated?" 

This is not meant to imply that no effort should be made to build a faculty 
member's, college's, or department's commitment to serving adult learnc rs. 
But if this commitmen is an a prion condition for developing a working 
relationship, very little programming probably will result. Others' motiva 
tions are starting points, not barriers, for relationship and commitment 
building. 

Support and Assist College Continuing Education Units 

As alluded to in the "Introduction," at some institutions centralized 
continuing education offices coexist with decentralized and often parallel 
continuing education offices in selected academic colleges. These college 
offices may also have responsibility for continuing education credit course 
and degree programming. It is often tempting to view these units as 
competitors that should either be fought or, at best, ignored. This too is a 
temptauon to be avoided. Instead, the credit programming unit should 
support, assist, and share expertise with college continuing education units 
and the individuals who administer them. 
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This approach is not only essential to building good working relation- 
ships across the campus (with the particular college and other colleges, as 
well as with campus leadership), but it also supports the mutual sharing of 
information and expertise among all the units concerned with extending 
creditcourseand degree program opportunities to adult learners, something 
which is integral to creatively and effectively serving different adult client 
groups. It is important to recognize that these college programming units 
also control resources, in the form of additional course offerings, which may 
be needed by the adult learners who are served by the credit programming 
unit. Therefore, rather than seeing these college offices as competitors, 
programming unit administrators should view them as units worthy of 
support and assistance, as units that also have experiences, information, and 
expertise of value to the credit programming unit, and as units that have 
valuable resources for the adult learners the credit programming unit serves. 

Campus Leadership 

Dcvclopingand maintaining relationships with campus leaders requires 
many of the same things required in working with faculty members, 
colleges, and departments. Listening, understanding, and bciiig candid, fcr 
examplc, arc equally applicable to working with this group. But there arc 
other strategics that must be employed in working with campus leaders, and 
these arc reviewed here. 

Be Responsive 

Programming unit administrators should be responsive to campus lead- 
ers* requests, interests, and agendas. Although these may at times appear to 
be disruptions to the unit, failure to be responsive can seriously damage 
good working relationships. If requests and agendasplacc undue burdenson 
the programming unit, their effect should be communicated, and ways of 
modifying the expectations should be explored within the context of 
responsiveness. 

Represent the Institution Wei! 

The programming unit's work and programs are a reflection on and of the 
entire institution The unit therefore needs to work within the context of the 
institution's mission, to carry out responsibilities in a professional manner, 
and to project the appropriate institutional image in programming and 
publicity. Success in these areas will communicate to campus leaders that 
credit programming unit administrators not only understand the institution 
and their vision of it, but that the unit is also contributing to the realization 
of that vision. 
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Assist in Problem Solving and Strengthening the Institution 

Instead of creating problems for campus leaders, assist them in solving 
their problems and those of the institution. Letting programming unit 
problems come to the attention of leaders in search of a solution only 
interferes with good relationships. It is critical that the unit solve its own 
problems, while ensuring that its programming contributes to institutional 
vitality. It is also important for unit admin istrators to position the unit to be 
a sol vcrof problems for campus leaders rather than arcquester of assistance 
from them. For example, supplying current, accurate,and relevant research 
data about particular legislative districts to university presidents when they 
appear before legislative committees isa type of service thatcrcditprogram- 
ming units can often provide. This form of assistance builds relationships as 
well as internal support for the unit (Votruba, 1987). 

Use Formal Communication Channels Well 

Bccausecrcditprogrammingunitadministratorsarc notclosc to campus 
leadership on the institution *s organizational chart, direct lines of commu- 
nication arc seldom available for frequent use. However, times do arise 
when information is requested cither directly or through superiors, when 
meetings arc called where facc-to-facc communications with campus lead- 
ers can occur, and when situations arise that require communications with 
campus leaders through formal channels. When these infrequent opportu 
nines do arise, it is important to use them well Information about the unit's 
total program of offerings can be shared so that those in leadership positions 
can become more informed about the work of the unit and its contributions 
to the insutution. These occasions may also provide opportunities to bring 
the unit's special needs and problems to the attention of the campus 
leadership. 

Use Informal Channels of Communication 

At times, informal channels of communication (or at least the lines of 
communication open to a unit administrator) should be employed to 
communicate with campus leaders. This is especially effective when the 
problems the unit faccsarc also thoscof others who have more direct access 
to campus leaders. As in many other cases, networking is again the key. 

Provide Pertinent Information Succinctly 

It is important that campus leaders be provided relevant and pertinent 
information. Campus leaders arc barraged with demands on their time and 
with requests for their attention to a variety of problems and needs. When 
communication opportunities do arise, programming unit administrators 
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must ensure that the information provided is on-target and succinct. Extra- 
neous aiid poorly formulated information only clouds the issues and detracts 
from the messages being sent. It may also reduce the limited number of 
communication opportunities if unit administrators aie perceived as not 
using leaders' time appropriately and well. 

Client Groups 

Again, many of the strategicsalready outlined arc equally applicable for 
building and maintaining relationships with client groups. However, one 
strategy already covered bears repeating and an additional strategy needs to 
be introduced. 

Be Candid 

In working with client groups, programming unitadministm orsmustbc 
candid about the limitations of what the programming unit and the institu- 
tion can do for them. While responding to requests and meeting needs is 
important, neither the institution nor the programming unit can be all things 
to all people. Therefore, unit administrators should be up front about 
limitations. Promising more than can be delivered is not only ethically 
questionable, it is also administratively imprudent. 

Get to Know Client Group Representatives Well 

When clients arc represented by an individual, it i* important to get u> 
know the representative well. Although neither the piogramming unit 
administrator nor the client group representative has formal power over the 
other in an intcrorganizational, cooperative relationship, personal power 
and expert power can be at unii admini otrators' disposal if they take the time 
to develop the foundations for them. This requires frequent contact with 
representatives, sharing information with them , listens? to and understand- 
ing the clients' problems and concerns, and dealing with these if possible. 

Changes in policies and procedures must be communicated well in 
advance so that appropriate adjustments can be made within the other 
organization in timely fashion. Site visits to the other organization should 
be made. These extra efforts show concern for them. Finally, unit adminis- 
trators should work with the representative in a team environment to solve 
mutual problems and to improve the efficiency, effectiveness, and quality 
of progiamming. 

Summary 

This chapter has outlined some practical means for developing and 
maintaining effective working relauonships wth faculty members, col- 
leges, departments, campus leadership, and client groups. Strengthening 
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these relationships requires the constant attention and effort of credit 
programming unit administrators. In the process, they often have to do a 
balancing act in order to manage the needs and interests of everyone 
concerned. However, by positioning oneself as a "nerve-center" of informa- 
tion and by dealing with others in a candid, forthright, and understanding 
way, an administrator can develop and maintain effective working relation- 
ships. These relationships are crucial to effective day-to-day unit operation 
and to development of the unit's overall strategic planning. 
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Chapter 4 fT^rw 
Working With Faculty 

Facult) members arc one of the most important institutional resources for 
the continuing education credit programming unit. Yet, as anyone who has 
ever worked in continuing higher education knows, faculty members are 
4lso a limited, and very often hesitant, resource. They have many other 
demands placed upon their time. And the rewards for continuing education 
and public service activities arc seldom as gre «i as those for research and 
publication. As a result, their paruciption in credit courses and programs 
does not come easily. 

When thc> do participate, however, faculty members have the major 
responsibility fordcsigning educational experiences and for teaching adults. 
By virtue of this responsibility, they have more direct contact with indivic 1 
ual members of client groups than programming unit administrators can 
ever hope to achieve. Their success in working with adult learners will 
therefore hav c adirccl impact upon the success and quality of the contin uing 
education credit unit's programs. 

This chapter considers three important aspects of working with faculty 
members. (I) developing rewards for campus faculty participation in credit 
courses and programs, (2) working with non-university instructors, and (3) 
orienting faculty to work with adult learners. 

Rewards For Participating in Credit Courses 
and Programs: A Multifaceted and Integrated 
Approach 

Developing faculty rewards for participation in continjing education 
credit courses and programs isacomplex topic. It requires focusing on three 
institutional levels, campus policies and procedures, college and depart 
mental policies, pioccdurcs, and needs, and the motivation of individual 
faculty members. It also requires an understanding of (1) role theory, 
espcciall) w hen faculty members arc assigned to participate as part of their 
normal responsibilities, (2) intrinsic and extrinsic patterns of motivation, 
and (3) the need to maintain a relative balance between role expectations, 
intrinsic rewards, and extrinsic incentives (Katz <& Kahn, 1978). And it 
requires a focus upon work satisfaction factors and the need to eliminate 
disincentives thatcan have a negative impact upon faculty participation. In 
short, supporting faculty involvement in continuing education credit pro 
cramming requires an integrated and multifaceted approach. To be effective 
in this area, programming unit administrators must be armed with an 
understanding of the dynamics involved in this aspect of programming, as 
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well as with the ability and resources to support faculty involvement along 
several dimensions. 

Institutional Policies and Perspectives 

The work that has been done or institutional policies and procedures for 
developing faculty rewards for continuing education activities has focused 
on integrating continuing education into the primary reward system of the 
institution. This work suggests that four issues must be addressed: obtaining 
support of campus leadership, defining faculty participation in continuing 
education credit programming as instruction, developing supportive poli- 
cies and procedures, and gaining support of individual colleges and depart- 
ments and their leaders. Each issue is discussed below. 

Obtaining Support of Campus Leadership. The most fundamental of 
these issues is to obtain the support of campus leaders for faculty participa- 
tion in credit programming. Without support from thctop,muchof whatclse 
is done becomes unopcrauonalizcd rhetoric. Faculty participation may be 
mentioned in policy documents and referred to in speeches. But as long as 
campus leaders do notopcrationali/.c policy statements in reviewing tenure 
and promotion papers, another message is sent to faculty, colleges, and 
departments "Continuing education simply docs notcount toward tenure or 
promotion." 

Defining the Activity as Instruction.FdcuMy participation in continuing 
education credit courses and programs should be defined and viewed as 
instruction and not as continuing education or public service (Votruba, 
1 978) This perspective perm its scv cral things to occur. Instruction is a more 
clearly defined activity in the minds of faculty members than arc cither 
continuing education or public service. Viewing credit courses and pro- 
grams as instruction grounds the activity in one of the major two activities 
and value systems of higher education. It helps the continuing education 
credit programming unit achieve at least partial parity within the value 
structure of the institution (Clark, 1956; Donaldson, 1988a). (Full parity 
could be achieved at many institutions only if participation in courses and 
programs were on a par with research and publication.) It permits faculty 
members to be evaluated for their participation in a manner similar to (if not 
the same as) the way they are evaluated for resident instruction. 

To the extent that continuing education credit instruction is done as part 
of faculty members* regular loads, data can also be collected to report on 
faculty , departmental, and college instructional activities. These reports, in 
turn, can be used in resource allocation decisions made by campus leader- 
ship (Hanna, 1981a). Continuing education credit instruction done as part 
of faculty members' regular loads can therefore serve either to maintain or 
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to increase a college's or department's resources. Part-of-load instruction 
can also serve to better integrate continuing education instruction into the 
fabric of college and department programming and thereby contribute to the 
quality of offerings. 

Developing Supiwrtive Campus Policies. Appropriate policies and pro- 
cedures must be developed and accepted at the campus level. These policies 
should address not only the importance in the tenure and promotion process 
of faculty participation in continuing education credit programming, but 
also the ways in which this participation will be documented and evaluated 
(Votruba, 1978; Eiman & Smock, 1985). In a \udy uone at the University 
of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, it was found tnat most faculty members 
simply listed their involvement in continuing education activiiics in their 
tenure and promotion papers, failing to provide evidence of cither the 
quality of their involvement or its impact on or beyond the campus. As a 
result, tenure and promotion committees summarily dismissed these activi- 
ties in their tenure and promotion decisions (Hanna, 1981a, 1981b). 

To rectify this situation, faculty members were encouraged to collect 
evidence of the quality and impact of their involvement in continuing 
education activities. "A Faculty Guide for Relating Continuing Education 
and Public Service to the Promotion and Tenure Review Process" (Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 1981) wasdevelopcd to assist faculty 
members (1) in understanding the importance of emphasizing continuing 
education and public service activities that made contributions to their field 
and (2) in planning the collection of data that demonstrated the quality and 
impact of their efforts. 

Gaining College and Departmental Support, Obtaining the support of 
campus leadership for faculty participation in credit programming, defining 
participation as instruction, and developing supportive policies and proce- 
dures are necessary preconditions to faculty participation, but they are 
insufficient unless colleges, departments, and their leaders are also suppor- 
tive. Programming uni? administrators must work with each college and 
department to ensure that campus policies are implemented in ways that 
meet coHcgc and departmental needs. One need that all academic units have 
is to see junior faculty members, in whom they have invested much, receive 
tenure. Programming unit administrators should work with colleges and 
departments in communicating and interpreting campus policies and as c ist 
ing academic units and individual faculty members in gathering data that 
support faculty members* cases for tenure and promotion. 

As noted earlier, however, each college and department aiso has aif fercn; 
needs that the unit idminislrator must attend to. This is no less true whe \ 
faculty re gards arc considered. For example, some units in which enroll 
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mcnts arc declining may see continuing education as a means to bolster 
enrollments In this situation, part-of-load instruction coupled v*iih genera- 
tion of reports that provide evidence of instructional activity will be 
necessary for the college and depanment to support its faculty members' 
participation. 

In other instances, enrollment pressures on colleges and departments 
may be great, and other mechanisms must be used to support faculty 
participation within the contextoffacult> rewards. Two means of giving this 
support arc using distance education delivery methods and providing 
additional faculty positions for the colleges and departments. Distance 
education delivery methods can be used tocxlcnd faculty members' student 
loads without increasing their course loads. Courses can be taught on uV 
campus while thc> are being delivered or taped f later distribution to off- 
cainpu* Lxanons These modes of deliver) can reduce the time that faculty 
members would olheru ise spend in continuing education credit instruction 
while also increasing the instructional productive) of faculty members, 
colleges ar>d departments 

Another mechanism that needs to be explored is providing faculty 
positions to colleges and departments, with the understanding that these 
addiuonal resources w ill be used to facilitate academic unit participation in 
continuing education credit programming Although this means of support 
is generally more costly than overload pay mcnts to faculty members, it has 
the advantages of ensunng part-of-load instnicuon, obtaining program 
commitment from colleges and departments, and integrating continuing 
educat on credit programming into the day -to-day instructional activities of 
academic units 

The Individual Dimension 

Altho igh much can be done at the organizational level to support faculty 
involvement in continuing education, programming unit administrators 
must also attend to the motivations of individual faculty members and how 
individual incenuves interrelate with the organizational dimensions of 
participation. 

The Part-of-load Dilemma and Balancing Motivational Rewards 

Much can be gained through faculty parucipation in credit programming 
on a pan-of-load basis However, an inherent tension may crop up in these 
assignments Faculty members who teach adults on an overload basis can 
choose to participate or not. In contrast, faculty me:nbcrs who teach in a 
continuing education credit program on a part-of-load basis either have no 
choice or a limited range of choice about their participation. If they do not 
also have an intrinsic commitments teaching adults or do not receive some 
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cxinnsic payoffs for participating, thc> might rebel {Katz & Kahn, I978> 
and the quality of instruction might decrease (Donaldson, 1988b). 

The dilcrnmaof part-of-load instruction points out the need for program- 
ming unit administrators to heed the advice of Katz and Kahn ( 1 978) to ha\ c 
an integrated and mulufacetcd reward system that also maintains a relative 
balance among intrinsic rewards, extrinsic motivators, and the assignment 
o f duties. Some means of providing an integrated approach at the individual 
level are outlined below. 

Attending to the Faculty Members' Resources 

For faculty members, one of the most valuable resources is ume. For 
many, no amount of extra compensation for participation in continuing 
education acuviues is worth the ume they would lose tu conduct additional 
research, publish, or consult. Since most continuing education credit acti vi- 
ues require more time of faculty than residence instruction does, it is 
important whenever possible torcduLe the time commitment of faculty and 
to compensate them through some form of differential pay. 

As mentioned earlier, rcsident&nd off-campus teaching can be integrated 
through the useof distance cduLation technologies to increase student load^ 
trbtcadof course loads Yet increased student loads also demand additional 
time of instructors. Providing of grading stipends or grading assistance arc 
wa< to recognize and compensate faculty members for taking on an 
increased student load. Traveling to off-campus teaching locations takes 
much more ume than simply walking down the hall from office to da>s- 
rocm. At the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, a travel disloca- 
tion allowance is given to fatuity , whether they teach on a part-of-load or 
on an overload basis. Payment is ba^edon miles traveled during a semester 
toieachan off-campus course (Hanna. 1981b). 

Recognizing and Rewarding Excellence. Faculty members can be rec- 
ognized and rewarded for thdr participation in continuing education a^tiv i- 
tics through an award program that acknowledges excellence in teaching 
adults (Donaldson, 1988a, 1988b). Such a program provides an extnnsiL 
reward in the form of praise and recognition. A monetary component to the 
award prov ides yctanother extrinsic motivator. Although an award program 
.an be operated by the Lontmuing education unit, it is better to integrate the 
program w ith Lampusw ide insiruaional award programs that most institu- 
tions sponsor This integration helps to further define participation in the 
continuing e< cation credit courses and programs as instruction, thereby 
increasing its value to the campus community and tothu^e faculty members 
who participate And integration of thcaward program mtoaLampus ritual, 
such as a teaching awards banquet w here the value of excellent teaching is 
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wlcbraicd, provider an important symbol in the management of meaning — 
the meaning of the credit programming unit's activities for the institution as 
a whole. 

One should not overlook the national and regional awards provided by 
professional associations and other groups as means to recognize an<? 
reward faculty members for their participation. For example, severa divi- 
sions and regions of the National UniversityContinuingEducation Associa- 
tion provide awards for the contributions that faculty members make in 
different types of programming. These awards also provide extrinsic 
rewards for faculty members, but because of their regional and national 
character the awards also add to the status of faculty members on their 
campuses. 

It is not enough, however, to be aware of these national and regional 
awards and communicate their availability to faculty members. Rather, 
Lrcdit programming unit staff should actively encourage faculty members 
to apply (in itself a form of recognition) and help them develop their 
applications for the awards. This assistance can be provided by accumulat- 
ing relevant data and other information, suggesting how the application 
should be developed, reviewing the appliu on and recommending im- 
provements, and providing clerical and other in-kind support in preparing 
the application 

Encouraging, Supporting, and Participating in Faculty Research. 
Defining facult> participation m credit programming as instruction and 
tmilding an integrated reward s>stcm around this rcconccptualization is a 
potent strategv. . But pr^amming unit administrators must not forget that 
research and publicauon remain the chief criteria by which faculty arc 
evaluated at most universities Therefore, encouraging, supporting, and 
participating in lacultv. research is a critical component in any integrated 
reward system Participation of faculty in continuing education credit 
programming provides a fertile area for two major forms of research: that 
related to continuing education credit piogramming itself and that related lo 
research in faculty members' own fields. 

Researc h can be encouraged by givi.ig faculty members some examples 
uf wavs the> might conduct research related to their Participation in the 
unit's programs. For example, research can addres> (1) ihe teaching of 
adults, (2) the circumstances different groups of part-time learners face in 
the ir studies, i^j models of course and program development for different 
jroups ol pan time learners, and (4) the use and instructional effectiveness 
of different distance education technologies These are all research areas 
that faculty members have addressed and can still address through their 
participation in continuing education credit courses and programs 
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It is important to emphasize that these and other areas can be researched 
from faculty members' unique professional and disciplinary perspectives. 
Rescarchon continuing education creditprogramming does not necessarily 
have to be grounded in adult and continuing education literature. In fact, 
cross-disciplinary or muludisciphnary perspectives on the field add rich- 
nessand depth of insight that can benefit the whole of continuing education. 
Finally , encouraging research on continuing education creditprogramming 
must be coupled with giving faculty members information aboutpublication 
vehicles other than the publication outlets of U-eir own fields. 

Research can also be encouraged by highlighting ways in which faculty 
members can use their participation to facilitate research in thcirown fields. 
By working with adults whe may be practicing professionals associated 
w ith business , industry , school districts, and social service agencies, faculty 
can (1) be made aware of current problems in need of research and (2) 
develop relationships with students and organizations that can lead to 
consulting, research support, or joint research projects. When faculty 
members travel off-campus to teach, they can also take advantage of being 
in the field setting without bearing the cost of travel. 

Although encouraging of research by faculty members is necessary, it is 
insufficient. Whenever possible, means must be found to support their 
research. This can be done in several ways. In-kind support of faculty 
research can be given, for example, through mailing survey qucsuonnaircs, 
by providing instituuonal data related to a faculty member's research topic, 
by providing secretarial and clerical support, and by having office graduate 
assistants and undergraduate help assist in literature searches. Direct sup- 
port of research can also be provided. A mmmum of addiuonal travel 
funding can be provided, for example, to pcnr.it faculty members to stay 
overnight in an off-campus lo^auon lo collect data. The credit programming 
unit can also set aside some discreuonary funding to be distributed to 
participaung faculty on a competitive basis to support their research 
agendas Review of proposals should be a shared responsibility of colleges 
or departments and credit programming unit staff To the extent that 
academic units can be encouraged to provide matching funds, the research 
activities, as well as faculty participauon in credit programming, become 
better recognized and more full> integrated into college ana departmental 
activiues. 

Finally, programming unit administrators can join in team research 
efforts v ith faculty members, by participaung in research with faculty 
members, administrators can support projects through their contnbuuons of 
time and expertise. The unit will benefit through improved professional 
pracuce that can come from research findings. An administrator's partici- 
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pation in the most valued academic activity also helps develop strong 
professional ties between faculty and unit administrators. It also contributes 
in riosmall measure toothers* pcrccptionsof programming unit administra- 
tors as experts. 

Eliminating and Controlling Disincentives and Negative Motivators. 
Programming unii administrators also need lo focus on maintenance factors 
(Hcrzbcrg, 1966), Although the elimination and control of disincentives arc 
insufficient for fostering faculty participation, the failure to eliminate or 
control them can interfere with the motivating factors outlined above 
/Donaldson & Walker, 1986). The credit programming office must try to 
make faculty participation as "hassle-free" as possible; for example: 

1. Information about the unit's policies and procedures has to be fully 
communicated and explained to faculty. 

2. Travel to off-campus locations must be well orchestrated. 

3. Information should be provided about the communities where faculty 
members will be teaching. 

4. Distan;c education technologies must be made as user friendly as 
possible. 

5. Classrooms must be accessible, open, and comfortable. 

6. Administrative details such as student registrations, class cancclla- 
uons,andrcimburser. cntfortravclcxpcnsesmust be handled smoothly. 

7. Staff members must be readily available to provide support services 
and local contact, especially for faculty members who teach at a 
distance from campus. Failure to attend to these important details will 
serve only to negate the benefits of developing a comprehensive 
reward system for faculty participation in the unit's programs. 

This section has provided several examples and suggestions for develop- 
ing a reward system for faculty participation in continuing education credit 
programming. T1k unique context of each credit programming unit will 
determine in part what specific rewards can be made available to faculty. 
Whatever rewards arc developed, however, they must fit into an integrated 
and mulufacctcd reward system if they arc to contribute effectively to 
faculty participation. 

Working With Non-University Instructors 

So far in this chapter we have focused exclusively on campus-based 
faculty. But credit programming units have another source of instructors 
that they must not overlook — non university faculty The use of 
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non-university individuals to teach credit courses varies among institu- 
tions. Some rely almost exclusively on non-university instructors, others 
rely almost exclusively on campus-based instructors. The nature of the use 
of non-university individuals also varies within institutions. Strothcr and 
Klus (1982), for example, distinguish between ad hoc faculty, who arc paid 
on a course-by-course basis, and adjunct faculty, who arc appointed by the 
university on the basis of a continuing part-time commitment to teach in a 
particular department's program. The extent to which non-university indi- 
viduals are used as course instructors, as well as the mixture of ad hoc and 
adjunct faculty in a unit's overall program, will affect the natureof the credit 
programming unit's work in two ways in its internal systems and proce- 
dures for obtaining non-university instructors and managing their employ- 
ment, and in its working relationships with colleges, departments, and 
campus-based faculty 

The University — Non-University Instructor Connection 

The connection bct*:;n jniversity and non-university instructors is 
based on a combination of motivations: those of the university for seeking 
out non -university persons, and those of non-university persons for pursu- 
ing teaching opportunities in continuing education programs. Credit pro 
gramming units usually employ non-university people for at least three 
reasons. The first is a university policy and strategic decision to use non- 
university instructors as the primary instructional resource. Several of the 
more nontraditional degree programs have been developed along this 
particular model, lie second reason is a shortagcof faculty resources on the 
campus, which occurs from a lack of (1) enough faculty members to teach 
in the credit unit's programs, (2) necessary interest or motivation of full- • 
tunc fac ulty, or (3) requisite expertise and experience among campus-based 
faculty to teach certain courses. In this last case, non-university persons, by 
virtue of their experience and expertise, can provide an invaluable resource 
to thecrcditprogramming unit's instructional programs. The third reason is 
that using non-university instructors provides yet another means of devel- 
oping andbuildmg relationships withoutside organizations and groups. For 
example, employing instructors from business, industry, and school dis- 
tricts, strengthens the links with potential pools of participants. Likewise, 
relationships between academic units and their external stakeholders (for 
example, between an academic department and a professional association j 
can be enhanced (Donaldson, 1989a). 

Universities seek out well-qualified non-university people for instruc- 
tors, but these people also look for opportunities to teach for universities for 
a variety of reasons. First, teaching in a conunuing education credit unit's 
courses and programs gives them an additional source of income. Second, 
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for some, association with a university gives them added status that assists 
them in their jobs or meets a particular psychological need they have. Third, 
working fora university gives individuals, and the organizations for which 
they work, a means to develop relationships with the university, and 
especially with certain academic departments and faculty members. Finally, 
some individuals want to teach in a credit unit's courses and programs 
simply for the love of teaching and working with adult learners. 

These motivations rcfocus our attention on the importance of role 
expectations, intrinsic rewards, and extrinsic incentives in working with 
faculty. These principles arc no less important for non-university instruc- 
tors, and they should be taken into account when recruiting, selecting, and 
developing this particular instructional resource. 

Recruiting and Selecting Non-University Instructors 

The recruitment of non-university instructors can range from the simple 
to the complex For credit programming units that rely heavily upon this 
instructional resource, recruitment of a cadre of qualified instructors is a 
critical process. A great deal of time and effort is expended to develop 
promotional procedures, inUudingadvcrtising, toatiractasuffiucntpoolof 
individuals fruui whuh the mosthighly qualified instructors can be selected. 
When non university instructors provide only a small pi oportion of instruc- 
tion, recruitment procedures arc much more informal. Instructors are 
recruited on an "as-nccded" basis by credit programming unii administra- 
tors working through heads of departments to identify qualified instructors, 
they arc recruited by campus-based faculty members as they work with 
outside organizations and groups, and applications to teach on a part-time 
basis are simply received by academic departments and creditprogramming 
units from individuals who, for whatever reason, wish to teach for the unit. 

Although recruitment is important, even more critical arc the criteria and 
procedures used to select individuals to become non-university instructors. 
The procedures again range fror.i the simple to the complex, depending upon 
the level of a unit's use of non-university instructors and the nature of the 
relationship (whether ad hoc or adjunct) between the institution and the non- 
univcrsity person. Irrespective of their level of complexity, however, the 
procedures must ensure three things. (1) that the person has the requisite 
expertise, content mastery, and academic preparation to teach in the pro- 
gram, (2) that the individual has the ability and skills to teach adults 
effectively, and (3) that the credit programming unit staff recognizes and 
values the expertise and authority of the college or department in assessing 
the non university faculty member's credentials. This last clement helps to 
establish mutual respect. 
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Making the decision aboutapcrson'sacadcmic preparation should be the 
sole responsibility of the academic unit that sponsors the course to be taught. 
Usually this decision is based on a review of the person's resume and 
perhaps an interview. Although academic preparation and content mastery 
are essential credentials for an instructor, they arc insufficient. The person 
must also be a good teacher of adults. 

Making a decision about the person's ability and skills in teaching adults 
is the more difficult part of the overall decision about whether to hire a 
person as an instructor. First, it requires the attention of the sponsoring 
academic unit, since inmost cases employing instructors is its prerogative. 
Again » good working relationships w ith academ ic units arc critical. Without 
them, the importance of instructional skills cannot be adequately commu 
nicatcd to, understood by, and acted on by the academic unit. Second, it 
require; at least two other components in the selection procedure. The first 
isan interview. The interview should explore an applicant's experience with 
and approach to the teaching of adults. It is preferable (although not always 
possible) for credit programming unit administrators to participate in this 
process. If administrators arc unable to participate, those conducting the 
interview shoulJ clearly understand the importance of exploring these 
dimensions with the applicant. The second component is a thorough JicLk 
of the applicant's references It is important to determine how applicants 
relate to other adults with whom they work and to learn about their track 
record (if they have one) in teaming adults. Although neither of these two 
additional components in the selection process guarantees that the person 
will be a successful instructor of adults, each docs provide addition. ' 
information upon which judgments can be made. 

Individuals who administer credit programs that rely heavily upon non 
university instructors may wish to consider using more sophisticated 
selection procedures like the assessment center approach of Regis College 
in Colorado (Paprock, 1988). This approach includes five activities: 

1 . An interview in which the interviewer assesses applicants' attitudes 
towards teaching, learning, adult education and nontraditional teach 
ing techniques 

2. An m-baskct exercise which assesses applicants' evaluation skills and 
the type and quality of feedback they arc able to give learners 

3. An oral presentation in which applicants' abilities and skills in 
teaching and relating to an adult audience arc assessed 

4. An essay that is used to assess applicants' writing ability :tnd the con 
gruence of their philosophy with that of the institution and the spun 
soring academic unit 
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5 A group discussion surrounding a group consensus problem that is 
used to assess applicants* ability to work with others and facilitate the 
group process. 

Research has suggested that people who do well in the assessment 
process also do well in the adult classroom, thereby making up for the 
weaknesses in relyingonly upon interviews and references (Paprock, 1988). 
The sophistication and complexity of this process require many more 
resources than perhaps can be justified for the employment of ad hoc 
instructors or for units who rely little on the use of non-university instruc- 
tors. However, the assessment center procedures do suggest some other 
means that might be considered in building more sophistication and pre- 
dictability into the selection process. 

Even the most sophisticated process docs not guarantee complete suc- 
cess. There arc times when non-university instructors perform poorly in the 
classroom, and steps must be taken to prevent future poor performance. 
Sometimes the difficulty can be addressed through faculty development 
activities. But more often the programming unit will want to dismiss the 
person from instructional responsibilities. Dismissal requires working 
closely with sponsoring academic units. They must be made to understand 
the difficulty that poor performance creates not only for the programming 
unit, but for the institution and the academic unit as well. And they must be 
assisted in devising strategics to deal with the situation 

For ad hoc instructors, this process may be as simple as not asking the 
person in qucsuon to teach again and focusing upon finding another person 
to teach the course Foradjunctinstructors who teach with the understanding 
of a continuing part time commitment to the credit programming unit's and 
academic department's program, the process required is more complex. It 
may be possible in such cases to reassign ihesc people to other duties, while 
permitting them to maintain their association with the institution and 
academic unit. But it may also require sensitivity, gaxl human iclations 
skills, use of due process procedures, confirming memos . Hing discussions 
with them about their inadequate performance, and following the same 
institutional policies and procedures required in severing die relationship of 
employees with the institution Although credit programming unit admin- 
istrators seldom have primary responsibility for dismissing an instrtiuoi, 
they have to work closely with academic units tocarry out tins responsibility 
with sensitivity so thatthe incident docs not damage the credit programming 
unit's relationship with the academic unit. 

Four Principles for Working with Non-University Instructors 
Carefully attending to the procedures and criteria for selecting non- 
univcrsity instructors can reduce the probability of then dismissal. Attend- 
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ing to four other principles w ill also reduce this probability and will assist 
in the dismissal process if it becomes necessary. 

Clearly Communicate Expectations. The credit programming unit must 
clearly communicate what it expects of non-university insuuetors. This 
must include communications about university and unitpolicics and proce- 
dures such as those on course scheduling, required contact hours, and 
grading. Likewise, non-university instructors should be told what support 
will be routinely given them by the credit programming unit, as well as what 
types of support arc generally unavailable. The credit programming unit 
must also be clear about wha' pa> the instructor will receive for teaching, 
what expenses will be covcrea and how payment and leimbursemcnts arc 
to be handled. 

Academic departments also ha c a responsibility to communicate to the 
instructor what content is to be covered in a course and at what level. They 
should also be responsible for communicating their expectations about the 
quality of instruction that is envisioned. The credit programming unit may 
need to work with academic units to ensure that these expectations have 
been communicated. 

If these expectations arc not clearly communicated, instructors may not 
adequately fulfill their instructional obligations a< expected, with the added 
consequence of poor evaluations of their performance. Because of poor 
communication, instructors may expend funds that the unit cannot reim- 
bui >e, or they may not understand the basis for their pay. The repercussions 
of not communicating cxpeciauons can also go beyond poor performance 
and lead to bad feelings all around— feelings that can seriously interfere 
with the good working relations necessary in this situation. 

In voive No n- University Instructors h* : u .e Life of the A cademic Depart- 
ment* Non-university instructors arc being asked to represent the institution 
and a particular academic department in their dealings with adult learners 
The more they know about the policies of a department, its curriculum, and 
its cxpcctationsabout instruction, the better they will be able to represent the 
institution and perform well. Although communication of expectations 
through contracts and distnbuaon of materials will help in this process, 
whenever possible non-university instructors should be included in the lite 
of the academic department They should be invited to faculty meetings and 
social events with faculty and students so that they can get to know other 
fauilty members, learn how the courses they teach fit into the department's 
curriculum, and begin to understand some of the academic issues in the 
department. They should also routinely receive departmental communica 
tions that deal with c urn r, ilar and instructional issues. If involved properly , 
non-university instructors can also provide valuable perspectives and infor 
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mauon in departmental deliberations about continuing education credit 
activities. 

Credit programming units must often take responsibility for facilitating 
this form of involvement by encouraging departments to reach out to non- 
university instructors. The programming unit, when necessary and possible, 
may also have to support non-university instructors' travel to attend faculty 
meetings. Although not routinely a component of the development of non- 
university instructors, quality involvement in the life of the academic unit 
contributes much to the effective use of this important instructional re- 
source. 

Non-University Instructors Should Not Teach Persons Who Report to 
Them. As noted earlier, one of the motivations for universities and credit 
programming units to seek out non-university instructors is to foster 
relationships with outside organizations and groups. In this situation, the 
path of least resistance is often to assign these individuals to teach learners 
who are also their subordinates. This practice should be avoided at all costs. 
Seldom can supervisors and subordinates cast aside their work roles when 
they enter the classroom. As a result, the academic freedom the instructor 
requires in grading is compromised, role relationships conduciv c to a good 
work environment may actually interfere with the development of an 
environment conducive to learning, and whaigocs on in the classroom may 
have a negative effect within the work environment of instructor and 
students alike. The potential compromises and harm inherent in this situ- 
ation arc often not understood by academic departments and non-university 
instructors. ConscqticnUy,crcditprogrammingunii administrators have not 
only a role in establishing ihis principle as policy, but also in explaining us 
rationale to all affected parties. 

Non-University Faculty Members Should He Viewed as Resources to 
Be Developed. Non-university instructors should be viewed as resources 
worthy of further growth and development as instructors of adults. Signifi- 
cant time, energy, and resources are expended in recruiting und selecting 
non-university instructors and in administering the instruction for which 
ihcy arc responsible. If this investment is to have a payoff, non-university 
instructors must be as effective as they can be in teaching the programming 
unit'sclicnts Therefore, their professional development m this area must be 
fostered. It is to this topic that we now turn our attention. 

Orienting Faculty Members to Teaching Adults 

A major responsibility of .redit programming unit administrators is to 
help faculty members, whether campus-based faculty or non-university 
instructors, prepare to teach adults and to contribute to continued faculty 
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development. But unit administrators must be sensitive to faculty member, 
college, and departmental prerogatives about instruction. Administrators 
cannot simply represent themselves as unabashed experts in this area 
without in viung negative responses. Rather, their approach should incorpo- 
rate accurate, practical and up-to-date informauon, sensitivity to faculty 
prerogatives, and multiple and politically sensitive methods of communi- 
cating information. 

Distribute Relevant and Practical Literature 

Distributing p^ctice-onentcd literature wriUen by recognized experts 
for ail participating faculty members* information is oneeffective means of 
assisting faculty in their teaching of adults. For example, an especially 
useful guide for non-university instructors is Enjoying the Challenge A 
Guide for Part-Time Instructors (Hofstrand & Ko/,oll, 1986). This material 
can be handed out as it becomes available, or it can be included in packets 
of material the un it distributes at the beginning of each term to inform faculty 
of unit policies and procedures. 

Include the Topic of Teaching Adults in Faculty Orientation 
Programs 

Mostcredit programming units offcroricntation programs for participat- 
ing faculty members at the beginning of each academic year or more 
frequently. These programs provide an excellent opportunity for the topic 
of teaching adults to be considered. Non-university instructors should be 
encouraged to attend these sessions, especially if they live in the same 
community or, if few in number, their travel expenses to attend the 
oncntauon can be reimbursed. If large numbers of adjunct instructors who 
live a distance from campus arc employed, then it ma> _ c ixst to offer 
oncntauon scs ions for them in their communities. It is important in this 
case to take campus-based faculty members or faculty program coordinators 
to this off-campus orientation session. Doing so fosters communications 
between non-university and campus-based instructors, and it also allows 
campus-based faculty to talk about tiic specifics of teaching their particular 
subject matter to adults. 

One effective technique for dealing with this topic in an orientation 
program is to invite a faculty member who is respected by other faculty for 
his or her expertise in this area to make a presentation. (This can be a non 
university instructor if the orientation is primarily for non-university in- 
structors.) Having "one of their own" speak on how to teach adults will be 
accepted more readily and have a more significant impact than will prescn 
tations made by administrators, irrespective of how much expertise the 
administrators might have in this area. A second effective technique is 
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having a panel of experienced .nsiruciors share iheir experiences with 
others. If chaired by a faculty member and facilitated in an open and 
supporive way, the panel discussion can serve as a springboard for 
information sharing and problem solving among peers. 

These two techniques can be combined, and other techniques are also 
possible The point is simply this: Considering the topic of teaching adults 
in orientation programs will be more effective if it is grounded in the sharing 
of experiences and expertise among faculty peers. 

Work through Academic Unit Leadership to Support Faculty 
Instructional Development 

Department heads and college deans have administrative responsibility 
for the instructional effectiveness of their faculty. Therefore, they arc 
natural allies of programming unit administrators in this area. This mutual 
interest has become reinforced during the past several years as adults have 
continued to return to campus in increasing numbers. The ability to work 
effectively with adult students has become as critical an ingredient in 
resident instruction as it has traditionallv been in continuing education. 

Working with Die leadership of academic units permits programming 
unit administrators to pursue their own agendas while integrating their 
efforts with those of department heads and deans and avoiding interfering 
m a faculty prerogative It also provides a mechanism by which unit 
administrators can deal with problematic situations without becoming 
directly involved in a personnel matter that belongs within the domam of 
college and departmental leadership. Finally, academic unit leaders or their 
delegates often have experience in working with adults, Therefore, letting 
leadership intercede on behalf of the programming unit can result in peer 
tutoring of any faculty member (whether campus-L^cd or non-uni versity) 
in need of assistance. 

Give Faculty Members Information and Advice When They 
Request It 

The previous section is not meant to imply that programming unit 
administrators have noexpcrtisein the tcachingof adults. Rather.itis meant 
10 highlight the tensions that arise, because of academic prerogatives, when 
administrators attempt to facilitate the development of faculty members as 
teachers Suggestions have been made about techniques that can be used to 
facilitate faculty development without pointed forays into this domain. But 
occasions do arise when campus-based and non-university instructors 
request help and advice from programming unit administrators. In these 
instances, the administrators should respond in a sensitive and supportive 
manner, offering resources, information, and advice as the situation de- 
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mands. Failure to act upon such requests communicates lack of expertise 
andmtcrcsito the very faculty members upon which the unit depends for the 
maintenance and growth of its total program. 

Summary 

Faculty members arc one of the most important resources for a continu- 
ing education credit programming unit. This chapter has reviewed ways to 
develop a mulufaccicd and integrated reward s>stcm to support t lis re- 
source* s participation in credit programming. It has also dealt with ways to 
recruit, select, and work with non-university instructors. The responsibility 
of programming unit administrators for faculty instructional development 
has been highlighted, as have ways thai unit administrators can fulfill this 
obligation without treading upon academic prerogatives. 

The manner in which programming unit administrators approach their 
work with faculty members is central to developing effective influence 
throughout the whole institution. For it is in and from the perceptions of the 
faculty that one's expertise, interpersonal skills, and position within the 
continuing education and campus organization arc not only defined but also 
communicated to others. Good and supportive working relationships with 
faculty arc as important to administrative cffecuvcncss as is one's under- 
standing of and work with colleges, departments, campus leaders, external 
organizations, and adult client groups. 
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Chapter 5 

Evaluating Credit Courses and 
Programs 

The issue of assuring high quality courses and programs cuts across ail 
the activities in which the credit programming unit becomes involved. 
Central to the assurance of high quality programming is evaluation. But a 
unit's ability to conduct evaluations well can have other payoffs. It can do 
much to foster unit expertise, which will in turn strengthen the influence of 
unit administrators across the campus Also,if uieownershipof evaluations ! 
is shared, it can foster good working relationships with all the unit's 
stakeholders. 

This chapter will bnell> review aomc principles of program evaluation 
that have particular relevance to credit programming, highlight a few - 
approaches toevaluaungcontinuingeducauoncrcditcourscs and programs, 
and describe three additional approaches that have not been commonly 
employed by programming unis Although not alwa>s made explicit, man> 
of the concepts introduced earlier (especially in the chapter on developing 
and strengthening relationships arc applicable to the design and implemcn 
tation of course and program evaluations 

Evaluation Principles in Contim in<; Edlcai ion 
Credit Programming 

Focus on the Purposes of Evaluation 

How will evaluation results be used 1 This is a question that needs to be 
asked carl> m the planning ot evaluations The answer will determine in 
large measure the information collected, the data sources tapped, and the 
individuals and groups w ith whom results w ,11 be shared Evaluation results 
can be used foraceounubililv . for decision making, for policy development, 
and for strengthening internal support If the evaluation has been cffcctivelv 
planned »" ' conducted, the results can be used for all four purposes 

Accounubililv is important because credit courses and programs arc so 
jealouslv guarded b> the academic .ommumtv Evaluation must be em- 
ploycdas a means bv which the crcditprogrammmg unit, as well ascolleges 
departments, campus leaders, and client groups v. an judge the qualilv ol ihc 
unit's operations and programs 

Evaluation results can also conlribuu: to decision making about pro 
grams, procedures, and policies In thiscasc. evaluations should bedesigned 
su that the information obuinedcancuntrihute not oni> to the unit's decision 
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making, but to that of academic departments and client groups as well. 
Academic departments can use evaluation results to identify improvements 
needed in their program planning, advising, and communications with 
,tudc n ts Where courses and programs are offered on a contractual basis (for 
example, to busincs.se , school districts, or governmental units), the em- 
ploying organisation can use the evaluation results to improve the support 
provided adult learners. 

The results can also be used in policy development. In many respects this 
application ts a blend of the decision making and accountability uses. 
Results can be provide evidence that supports the development of policies 
favorable to continuing education credit programming. Evaluation should 
also be included as a component of any program innovation. Given the 
skepticism and concern with which academic community embark o- 
changes in traditional programming, evaluation often becomes a necessary 
precondiuon to program experimentation. The academic community's 
acceptance of each successful innovation contributes in subtle and incre- 
mental ways to shifts in a campus's perspecuve on credit programming. As 
a result, innov a tons that are accompanied by high quality evaluations have 
the potential to influence policy and procedural decisions, w hich can reduce 
the constraint on the credit programming unit and its operation. 

Finally an evaluation and its results can be used to gain internal support 
as well as external support (for example, from state legislators and local 
advisory boards) Well-developed evaluation procedures serve the sym- 
bolic purpose of communicating that the credit programming unit is not 
taking the quality of programming for granted and is concerned about 
program improvement Also, results showing that the unit's programs are 
comparable in quali.y to residence programs (and most studies have shown 
this to be the case) provide information that can be communicated to 
influential others throughout the campus. Having a reputation for high 
quality programming and for understanding the importance of constantly 
monitoring course and program quality does much to strengthen the aca- 
demic community \ and external stakeholders' support for the program- 
ming unit 

However, in order to effectively use evaluauon results for the purposes 
oudincd above, evaluations must be conducted well. Faculty members will 
expect the same level of rigor and rationality in evaluations that they expect 
in their own and others' rc .arch. Otherwise, results will be considered 
invalid md will have only negative consequences for the unit, ns total 
program, and others' perceptions of programming unit administrators' 
expertise. 
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Evaluate through Both Formal and Informal Means 

Although formal evaluation pru > results lhai can be used lor ac- 
countability and decision making, programming una administrators should 
not overlook ihc usefulncssof obtaining evaluation information manually. 
Posiuoning themselves at a nerve center ol information, administrators can 
gather informaucn from campus ieadcrs, colleges, departments, faculty 
members, and client groups Information obtained informally through 
contacts with others often has as much or more value than information 
obtained through formal evaluation methods This information can seldom 
be used for accountability, but it can be used by the programming unit to 
make corrections n« us operations, and to improve its programming It can 
also be passed along to others as input to their decision making and 
programming 

Be Open to Negative Feedback 

It iscnticallv important that programming una administrators be open to 
negative leedbac k Positi v e feedback obtained I rum e v aluations and through 
other means conhrms that what is being done is being done well, and su^h 
feedback is gratifying But it provides no basis upon whuh to make adjust- 
ments and corrections in courses and programs or m the operation of the 
credit programming una Negative feedback i> required to enable the 
programming unit to make continual adjustment and improvements 

Although negative feedback is olten hard to Like, it should actually rx 
more highly valued because it, unlike p» ^tivc leedbac k v provides the ba>is 
lor action To obtain this kind ot feedback, however, requires an openne^ 
to it. It requires the willingness to include questions sn evaluation instru- 
ments that might point out weaknesses, and it requires a sincere openness m 
relationships with faculty members, academic unit*, and client groups so 
that they will feci comfortable in providing negative feedback It also 
requires helping others with whom the credit unit works to understand the 
value of negative feedback 

Look Beyond the Surface of Evaluation Results 

In the press of da> -to-day activities, unit administrators olten Imd it 
difficult to make the time to look beyond the face value of cv aluation results 
To use the results effectively lor course and program improvement and as 
a basis for rational argument for change, however, administrator must look 
beyond the surface level of results- Relying upon frequency counts and 
descriptive staustics is simply not enough tSchrocdcr & Donaldson, 1986) 
First, additional data analysis will generate insighis and further question^ 
that would otherwise remain unnoticed in descriptive statistics For ex 
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ample, conclational anahsisoi evaluation data lor an oil-campus program 
ota large mid^esicrn university rcsullcdinfindingihaibiudcmb'cvaluaiion 
of qualitv was negalivol) correlated lo the length of umc the students spent 
in the program i G.hrocdcr & Donaldson, 1986). Reliance upon descriptive 
statistics would not have uncovered this relationship and would not have 
raised the question of wh> some students took so long to complete it. 

Second, additional data anal) sis also lends credibility to the validity and 
rcliabilil) of evaluation methods. Evaluation results arc being reported to 
facullv members who are also scholars and researchers, fhcrcforc, evalu- 
ation that gcx> bcvomJ description will do much to improve die credibility 
and accepubtliiv ofresullsb) ihcacadem> ^Schroederd Donaldson, 1986). 

Be Involved in Establishing Evaluation Policv, Procedures 
and Criteria 

Remember Dr. Stone in the first vignette ol the "Introduction"? The 
negative interpretations he gave evaluation data resulted from his lack of 
understanding about continuing education credit programming and adult 
instruction The probabililv oil his occurrence would have been reduced had 
evaluation pohcy. procedures, and criteria included consideration of .some 
special characteristic s of credit programming. This is not meant to say that 
evaluations should no: include criteria similar to those used to evaluate 
residence programs Rather, it is meant to point out that the continuing 
education credit programing context diflers from residence programming 
and instruction 

These differences must be taken into account if evaluations arc to be 
valid Continuing education credit programs can be comparable in quality 
to residence programs, but they cannot and should not be equivalent. 
Therefore, it is incumbent upon programming unit administrators to be 
actively involved in developing policies, procedures, and criteria fo* the 
evaluauon of continuing education credit courses and programs to ensure 
that cvaluauons will provide appropriate and valid results. 

Legitimize the interpretation of Results 

To legilimi/c intcrprctauon of evaluation results, programming unit 
administrators must involve faculty members, college and department 
administrators, and campus leaders in the interpretation process. Represen- 
tatives from various segments of the institution, including the credit pro- 
gramming unit and the sponsoring academic department, should be in- 
volved This approach provides yet another way lo avoid the difficulties 
described in the Dr Stone vignette. It precludes unilateral interpretation by 
any one person or group. It also provides an opportunity for unit adminis- 
trators to have input to data interpretation and to educate others about the 
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different perspectives that should be taken into account when evaluating 
continuing education credit programs 

Include Procedures for Evaluation in Planning 

Evaluation procedures should nol be developed after the fact. Rather, 
they should be developed as part of planning. This is especially important 
when an academic department begins to develop plans for a certificate or 
degree program. Having the academic department consider evaluation as 
program plans are unfolding has several benefits. I 1raws attention to the 
fact that the program will be evaluated, thereby highlighting the need for 
careful planning. It requires a focus on the different components of a 
program (for example, courses, curriculum, advising, informauon provi- 
sion) that will be evaluated. This fosters more careful consideration of each 
component during planning, and it helps communicate to academic depart- 
ments what is needed to offer a high quality program. Finally, it helps 
idenufy and address problems before they occur. Including cvaluauon as 
pan of planning highlights the need for a well developed plan that antici- 
pates vanous contingencies thatma> arise during program implementation. 

These seven principles of evaluating continuing cducauoncrcditcourscs 
andprograms are applicable irrcspecUveof the specificev aluation approach 
adopted by a credit programming unit They not only ensure a focus upon 
high quality programming and course and program improvement, but they 
also help build internal support and strengthen working relationships across 
the institution. 

A Comprehensive Approach to Evaluation 

Since conunuing education credit programs can range from isolated 
course offerings to certificate and degree programs, the full range of 
offerings shouldbe taken into account in developing evaluation procedures. 
The unit of evaluation with which one must begin, however, is the course. 

Course Evaluation 

Course Instruction. Course evaluation may take one of three forms or 
some combination of these The first is student evaluation of course 
instruction These evaluations usually focus upon a numberof instructional 
and course dimensions and are sinilar to or the same as evaluations of 
resident mstrucuon Course organization, instructor knowledge and prepa- 
ration, and overall course and instructional quality are examples of dimen- 
sions covered in this form of course evaluation. To the extent that credit 
programming unit and college and department administrators receive re- 
sults of these evaluations, information is gained about the quality of 
instruction in conunuing education credit courses. This information can 
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assist in planning faculty development efforts and in identifying faculty 
members whose instruction is cither exemplary or m need of improvement 

Instructional Resources. The second form of course evaluation focuses 
upon resources needed if the quality of a course is to be comparable to that 
of resident courses. The focus upon resource requirements is especially 
crucial when courses arc offered off campus, or on campus at times when 
the full array of campus instructional resources arc unavailable. This form 
of evaluation requires obtaining information about resources needed for 
quality instruction before a course begins, as well as about faculty members' 
judgments of the quantity and quality of resources provided for their 
instruction. It also calls for recognizing that each individual faculty number 
w ill teach the same course ma unique way and will therefore need different 
instructional resources. 

One example of th is form ot course evaluation has been dev eloped at the 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. Before an academic term 
begins, instructors are sent a "Resources and Facilities Request Form." This 
form asks them to identify their particular needs for classroom facilities, 
duplication of materials, audio visual equipment, and library and other 
instructional resources so that they can teach the course in a comparable 
fashion to the way they teach it on campus. This form is shared with those 
responsible for making the various instructional support arrangements. 
Instructors* requests arc either met or modified to their satisfaction well 
before the courses begin 

At the end of the academic term, a "Resources and Fac ilitics Follow-Up 
Form" is sent to instructors asking them to evaluate the provision of 
instructional resources for the course they have just Uught. Items related 10 
the quality of assistance provided by the credit programming unit and 
requesting suggestions for improvement arc also included in this question- 
naire. Thus the form is not only used to obtain feedback about the quality of 
instructional support, but is also used to obtain information about the unit's 
o . crall support of instructors* participation in courses and programs spon- 
sored by the unit. The form therefore serves also as a tool through which 
information can be obtained for improving the credit unit's operation 

Impact. The first iwo types of evaluation focus, respectively, on process 
and inputs. What is missing is a focus upon outcomes. Although often more 
difficL.1; to design and justify financially, evaluation that asks what impact 
a course has had on learners' personal and professional liv v s is also 
important. As will be noted later, this type of information can be obtained 
as partof program c* aluation. However, mechanisms should also be in place 
to collect this information about the outcomes of isolated courses. Single 
course offerings arc usually taken by nondegrec students who enroll to 
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achieve some specific personal or occupational goal. Therefore, informa- 
tion about how well courses arc helping this group o( ^earners to achieve 
their objectives is important. 

Such evaluation provides information necessary for the design and 
instruction of these courses and communicates to nondegrce students that 
the institution also values them, even though they arc not pursuing a degree. 
If follow-up evaluations of this type cannot be justified for each course 
(because of logistical, financial, or other limitations), the programming unit 
might consider conducting a periodic evaluation of a random sample of 
nondegrce students to determine how courses are meeting their needs. Such 
an evaluation can also be integrated with needs assessments for various 
groups of nondegrce students and evaluations of marketing strategics. 

Program Evaluation 

If certificate or degree programs arc offered, thc.ic must also be evalu- 
ated. Although course evaluations provide the foundation for program 
evaluation, they alone are insufficient. Program evaluation rcquircscollcct- 
mgdata from many sources across a number of dimensions not addressed 
by course evaluation. Sources of data include students who have graduated 
or who are currently enrolled in the program, fatuity members who teach 
and advise in the program, and the sponsoring department or college. The 
kind of information thai can be collected from each source will differ 
somewhat. These are outlined below. 

Students. Information thai can be collected from students includes. 

1 Socio-dcmographic information that will permit analysis of data 
based upon different learner characteristics 

2. Students' perception of course quality 

3 Judgments about the contributions a program has made to indiv idual 
learning objectives 

4 Students* perceptions of tlu hclpluincss of support services 

5 Students* perceptions about the quality of program advisement, 
including provision of information about the program, admissions, 
course planning, and personal concerns 

6 Students* judgments about the impact a program ha.s had upon their 
personal and professional lives 

Information can also be collected about learners' motivations for c <i- 
tmuing their education, their reasons for selecting the institutions program, 
andhow they learned about the program. Although tnis information docs not 
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relate directly to program quality, collecting it as part of program evaluation 
provides a cost-effective means of gathering additional and vital data about 
program clientele and marketing. 

Faculty Members. Information collected from faculty members can 
include* 

1 . Information about faculty members, such as academic rank, number 
of courses taught, and roL (instructor, advisor, faculty program coor- 
dinator) in the program 

2. Assessment of the adequacy of facilities and instructional resources 

3 Theirjudgmentabout the quantity and quality of program information 
provided to them 

4. The comparability of residence and conunuing education credit 
courses with respect to subject matter, amount of material covcrcd,as- 
signments and examinations, studentperformance, and courscquality 

5. The comparability of residence and continuing education students 
with respect to student traits, such as academic abilities, motivation, 
and maturity 

6. Their perceptions of the quality of program advisement 

7. Their judgment of the overall quality of the program. 

Information collected about faculty members permits analysis of data 
based upon faculty members' different levels of experience and roles in a 
program. Such detailed analysis can provide important insights about 
factors that contribute to faculty perceptions of quality. Gathering data 
about a variety of program specifics allows a focus upon different program 
components, so that the sources of any problems can be readily identified. 
Asking faculty members to assess program components also requires them 
to think through the quality of each component before making an overall 
judgment of program quality. This exercise increases the validity of the 
overall evaluation and serves to remind faculty members of the elements 
necessary in offering high quality continuing education aedit programs. 

Information about the comparability of courses and students must be 
Lollccled with great care. The concept of comparability (in contrast to 
equivalence) must be emphasized. In addition, the use of noniraditional 
methods of course delivery and of awarding credit must be understood by 
faculty members before their judgments can be considered valid 

Sponsoring Department or College. The third source of data is the 
sponsoring u)llegc or department. The type of information Lolletted at this 
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level focuses on more global dimensions, such as: 
1. Program description ana history 

2 Quantity and quality of faculty involvement in all aspects ol the 
program 

3. Program rationale and purposc(s) 

4. Program coordination 

5. Extent to which the program has complemented and supported the 
unit's teaching research and service missions 

6. Current program status and future plans 

7. Current enrollment and graduates by year 

8. Cour ?s offered and enrollment by term and year 

9. Course delivery and scheduling 

10. Student progress 

1 1 . Criteria and standards for admission. 

Evaluation data collected from students and faculty members tuv us upon 
each group's perceptions of quality. Information collected from the spon- 
soring collcgcor department focuses, in contrast, upon some organizational 
dimensions related to the program— the academic unit's support and coor- 
dination of the program, the unit's rationale for offering it, and the pro- 
Tarn's fit with the unit's overall mission. Other information collected from 
the academic unit is related to global Lurncular dimensions su~h as student 
progress, adequacy and coherence of course offerings, and loutsc schedul- 
ing and delivery. This lnformn^on Lomplcmcnts data obtained from stu- 
dents and fac ulty, thereby providing a more complete piuure of the program 
than would otherwise be available. 

Interpretation ana Reporting 

Once collected and assembled, the Jala must be intciprctcd and results 
reported through appropriate channels o the sponsoring u)llegc or depart- 
ment and the credit programming unit. As not^d earlier, to obtain both 
legitimacy and objectivity in data interpretation it is important to involve a 
variety of persons in the interpretation process. Once reported, the results of 
the evaluation should serve as a means for the sponsoring department and 
the credit programming unit to correct any problems that have been 
identified and to highlight other areas upon which to focus in an effort to 
continually improve the program. 
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Other Evaluation Tool s 

So far the procedures described in this chapter have concentrated on 
traditional evaluation methods. However, there are three infrequently used 
tools that can be profitably used by programing unitadmimslrators to gain 
valuable insights about programs. These arc transcript analysis, student 
tracking systems, and follow-up studies. 

Transcript Analysis 

Student transciipts can be an important source c . institutional data about 
programming. Transcripts usually include ( 1 ) the i gc, gender, and previous 
educational accomplishments of students, (2) da.es of program entry and 
completion, (3) a chronological listing of courses and credits earned; (4) 
information *)ut students' academic performance; and (5) information 
aboutcourse completion and transfer credits. The information in transcripts 
can be used to answer a host cf questions about a program. These fall into 
three major categories, student progress, cumcular coherence, and curricu- 
lar choice. 

In tiie student progress category, one can determine the number of years 
and semesters it lakes students to .omplcte a program, the number of 
semesters students stopped out" and took no courses, and the number of 
times students withdrew from courses. In the cumcular coherence category, 
course-taking patterns can be analyzed, the cxtcntof adherence to predeter- 
mined course sequences can be ascertained, and student/ movement from 
one form of registration to another (for example, between on- and off- 
campus registration) can be established. In the cumcular choice category, 
one can assess students* cumcular efficiency (ratio r credits taken to 
credits required), the number of transfer credits in students' programs, and 
the makeup of their curriculum with respect to course level, electives and 
required courses, independent study courses, and integrating experiences 
(lor example, internships and practica). By eoiu^aring courses taken by 
students with courses offered at a location by the institution, students' 
.urncular dioicc and flexibility in taking a vanety of courses can also be 
determined (Donaldson & LcGrand, 1988) 

The value of ti ansenpt analysis lies in the richness o! transcript data, the 
longitudinal perspective that transcript* provide, and the opportunity they 
offer for analyzing daLi along a number of studcntclunctcnstics, including 
age, gender, program, and previous degree. To the extent that other data 
have been collected from students (for example, their perceptions of 
different dimensions of program quality), the data compiled from tran- 
scripts can be analyzed in relation to thes*. other data. This gives yet another 
basis foi obtaining valuable lnlormation about a program. For example, one 
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candctermine if there lsarciationshipbctwecn the cumcularchoicc offered 
students and their perceptions of program quality (Donaldson & LcGrand, 
1988). 

Transcript analysis is very labor intensive, however. The analysis takes 
much umc and can seldom be fully computerized. Programming unit 
administrators must therefore determine whether the information obtained 
from this technique is worth the investment of resources needed to under- 
take it. in addition, before analyzing students' transcripts, administrators 
must determine whether doing so is permitted by institutional policies and 
whether the analysis of transcripts conforms with state and federal re^ ula- 
tions about informed consent and privacy. 

Student Tracking Systems 

Rich, longitudinal data can be obtained through student tracking sys- 
tems. A student tracking system offers many of the same strengths as 
transcript analysis But it has the added advantage of control by unit 
administrators. It uses a predetermined Plan for data collection msf id of 
relying upon retrospective analysis of d accumulated at the discretion of 
the registrar. Also, because thesysten ndcr control of the programming 
unit, problems with programs or problems that students arc experiencing 
can be identified at the umc instead of after they occur. A tracking system 
is also especially useful in reviewing issues related to student recruitment 
and retention 

Dcvclopingandopcraungastudenttracking system hassomcofthe same 
weaknesses as transenpt analysis. It too is labor intensive Data about 
students must be entered each term. And unlcssa compute program that fits 
all or most of a credit programming unit's specifications can be readily 
obtained, the tost of developing a student tracking computer program must 
also be borne . Again, costs must bo weghed against benefits. An excellent 
source about student tracking systems and then design is Establishing a 
Longitudinal Student hacking System An Implementation Handbook, 
which was prepared by the National Center for Higher Education Manage- 
ment Systems (Ewcll, Parker. & Jones, 1988) 

Follow-Up Studies 

Follow-up studies focus upon the impact that a program has had on the 
personal and professional lives of program graduates. These studies can be 
inducted on a one-time basis (cross-sectional design) or can follow 
graduates for several years (longitudinal design). The particular approach 
uken will depend upon the specific questions one wants to answer. Follow- 
up studies can consider the impact that programs have had on (1) students' 
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employment (for example, full-time, part-time, and whether employed in 
ihc field trained for), (2) students' earning power, (3) job performance, (4) 
job satisfaction, (5) performance in students' personal lives, (6) general life 
satisfaction, and (7) a combination of these and other factors. But here, too 
these stuues arc costly and labonnicnsivc They require identification of all 
graduates, careful design of questionnaires or interview guides, mail or 
telephone surveys, and data analysis that may be quite complex, perhaps 
requiring statistical consultation. 

The three evaluation tools just suggested have two things in common 
They provide rich information about programs that is unavailable through 
traditional methods. But they akso arc costly. Costs must therefore be 
weighed against benefits when considering any of these tools One must 
keep in mind, however, that mstiiuuonsof highcrcducation arc increasingly 
being held accountable for the impact of their programs. The same is true of 
continuingcducationcrcd.iprogrammingumis. The addit.onal information 
obtained through transcript analysis, student tracking systems, and follow- 
up studies has muchpoicntial for contributing to the quality of local decision 
making and for providing rich insights into the impact that programs have 
on the personal and professional lives of adult learners 

Summary 

In Uns chapter several evaluation principles in continuing education 
crcd-t programming have been detailed, some approa, hes to die evaluation 
of courses and programs have been suggested, and three spceial evaluation 
tools have been briefly reviewed. Offenng h.gh quality credit courses and 
programs is basic toacrcdit programming unit's acceptance and credibility 
Wcll-dcvclopai evaluation policies and proccdurcscontiibutc much to high 
quality programming. When conducted well and when ownership ..s shared, 
evaluation also builds support and strengthens relationships. 
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Conclusion 

The Challenges of Credit 
Programming 

Several themes have emerged throughout ihis discussion of continuing 
education crcdu programming unib and the courses and programs they 
sponsor. 

The Importance of Influence 

The fir" theme is that unit administrators must rcl> upon lcvcr:^\ or 
influence, .o eifcctivcl) ordinate programs and to gain the institution's | 
acceptance of policies and procedures that support the credit programming 
unit and the adult learners it serves. A programming unit administrator's , 
ability to exercise influence is contingent upon a continuous process of 
building anu antainin^ jod working relationships with a variety of 
programming unit stakeholders and upon the recognition of the adminislra 
tor's managerial and educational expertise. Although lcadcrshiphas always 
been required of deans of continuing educanon, today it is also being 
demanded of credit programing unit administrators 

During the p.cst few decides higher education institutions have become 
more complex an i thor component parLs have grow n increasingly mierde 
pendent. As a ic^ult, the power once wielded by a few over an enure 
insutution has been reduced, and leadership has been increasingly required 
of persons at lower organizational levels Therefore, credit programming 
unit administrators can no longer limn their activities to program coordma 
lion. They must also take up the challenge oi leadership. 

The Complexity of Credit Programming 

A second tiicme is the comprehensive nature of organizing and admini- 
stering credit courses and programs. As noted in the "Introduction," the 
administration ofcreditcourscs and programs requires most of the (mictions 
needed to run many small colleges. Administrators must simultaneous!) 
juggle needs assessment, budgeting, marketing, student recruitment and 
retention, program development, program coordination, laciiltv parucipa 
tion and development, budgeting and hnanung, various modes oi course 
and program delivery, student support services, and course and prupani 
evaluauon, while also attending to the demands and constraints impo- ed b 
external agencies and by die parent institution Administrators must aNo 
contend vwth being caught in a constant tug-ol-war bc\*veen, on die one 
hand, serving the educational needs oi client groups and, on the other, 
honoring the expectations of internal stakeholders and opinion leaders dial 
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the credit programming unit and its programs in no way deviate from the 
institution 's vision of quality, 

Consequently, administering vfeditcourscsand programs requires much 
energy, a capacity to deal with plenty of ambiguity, flexibility in approach, 
a willingness to live vicariously, and the ability not to take oneself too 
seriously Itrcquiresprogi^mingunitadmim^ 

and weaknesses aM to schedule free time and personal time to avoid having 
the job become all-consuming, 

Opportunities and Leadership 

The third tneme is opportunity. Continuing education credit program- 
ming hasreaeheda stage of matunt) during the past decade. The recognition 
of its importance is intensifying in continuing education and highcrcduca- 
tion alike Credit programming is becoming more differentiated tr, form, 
level, and mode of delivery, thereby creating more opportunity for admin- 
istrators to work with a variety of people across the campus and with a 
diversity of client groups. 

The potential for stimulation and personal and professional growth 
through such opportunities is boundless. By being at the margins, adminis- 
trators mustalso deal with the tension of having to be closely associated with 
the values and workings of the parent institution while also having to be 
innovative and represent the educational needs of adults. But from this 
tension arise opportunities for leadership. To take aivauiagc of these 
opportunities, however, unit administrators must be willing io participate 
fully and proficiently in leading higher education into a new era of educa- 
tional service to adults 
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